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FORCE. 
Ir would seem that the chivalry of our navy had ceased to exist. 
More aristocratic in its organization than that of any monar- 
chical country, all incentive for noble action is gone ; the sailors 
and marines, by its fundamental laws, are hopelessly degraded ; 
the officerS (the old ones at least) are superannuated, anti- 
American, and essentially mere dependents upon the treasury of 
the United States, doing little or nothing in return for their pay, 
and generally so conceited, that, like the’geese on a farm, they | 
believe that the entire Republic has been established and is 
kept up to produce food, clothing and ships for their use. For 
the last thirty years our national vessels have not added a laurel 
to our history ; except the fitful gleam of glory shed over it by 
Ingraham, it has literally done nothing. In the Mexican war 
it was a drag on the army, and but for the recklessness of Hun- 
ter, it would not be named in that eventful struggle. It has 
not (and we defy contradiction) in a single instance for more 
than a quarter of a century, except in the case of Costa, ever 


THE CAPTURE OF GENERAL WALKER AND HIS! 





attempted to defend the rights of American citizens abroad. 
These confessions are painful, but they are nevertheless true ; 
the evils complained of are radical, and grow out of the anti- 
republican manner in which our navy is organized. Will it | 
never be reformed ? 
Accompanying these remarks we have a vivid scene, in the 
engraving below, of the overbearing insolence of an American | 
commodore, who, in his zeal to carry out the behests of Great 
Britain (for the anti-filibustering spirit of this country is manu- 
factured at the British Embassy), violates the best established | 
laws of nations, and involves the country in a difficulty that 
seems almost impossible to absolve itself from. The scene is at 
Punta Arenas, Nicaragua ; on the left is the noble United States 
ship Saratoga, Commodore Paulding, its guns bearing upon-the 


TnE SARATOGA. 


ST A WHIP FULTON AT SLOrT’s WHARF, LANDING MEN. 


head-quarters of General Walker and his one hundred and fifty 
Americans. Captain Ommany, of H. B. M. ship Brunswick, de- 
sired to assist in the work, but Commodore Paulding reserved the 
entire glory to himself! In the centre of the picture is the 
steamship Fulton at Scott’s wharf, landing Commodore Paulding 
and the men selected for Walker’s arrest ; beyond will be observ- 
ed a single boat crowded with men ; this is Captain Engles, who 
had charge of the launches. On the extreme left are the boats 
of the Saratoga, their oars upright ; and on the point of the wharf 
will be observed General Walker and his men, quietly waiting the 
consummation of an outrage upon their rights, and the violation 
of foreign soil by an American naval officer, which he and they 
could not effectually resist. Such are the prominent points in 
the picture, which brings the whole affair before the eye of the 
reader with the vividness of a panoramic view. 

The particulars of the arrest are familiar to our readers, but 
we recapitulate them for the benefit of future reference. On the 
6th the United States steam frigate Wabash arrived off San 
Juan del Norte. The same morning Her British Majesty’s 
steamer Brunswick, propeller, and Leopard, side-wheel, arrived 
off San Juan. On the afternoon of the 7th the United States 
steamer Fulton arrived, making four steamers, two British and 
two American (including the Saratoga), in thejport. On the 


| evening of the 7th, General Walker saw a launch put off from 


the Saratoga, filled with armed men, and proceed toward the 
mouth of the river. He sent Captain Fayssoux to see what it 
meant. As the captain approached the launch he was hailed, 
and told that he could not go up the river. Captain Fayssoux 
replied, ‘‘ This is a Nicaraguan boat, in Nicaraguan waters.’’ 
3ut the same order was repeated, ‘‘ You cannot go up.’’ Cap- 
tain Fayssoux asked by what authority he was forbidden. He 
was answered, ‘‘ By orders of Commodore Paulding.’’ Captain 
F’. asked who gave the orders, and was answered, ‘‘ Lieut. Cilley, 
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CAPT. ENGLE’S BOAT. 


of the Saratoga.’’ As soon as these facts were reported to General 
Walker, Captain F. was ordered to go on board the Wabash, 
and explain to the Commodore the position of General Walker's 
command—that a portion of his force was up the river—the 
necessity of the General’s holding communication with it; if 
his force were to be kept prisoners in their own camp, and 
hampered in their operations—he wanted to know it as soon as 
possible. 

On the morning of the 8th, Captain Fayssoux went on board 
the Wabash. Soon afterwards General Walker noticed that the 
Commodore’s pennant was moved from the Wabash to the Ful- 
ton ; soon after the Fulton came into the harbor, up to the hulk 
opposite the Transit Company’s building, and there landed a 
large force of sailors and marines. At the same time a number 
of small boats and cutters fully manned and provided with boat- 
howitzers were ranged in line in front of General Walker's 
camp. The Saratoga was also made to present her broad- 
side. 

Seeing that the Commodore intended to use force, General 
Walker, to prevent any accidental collision, ordered the whole 
guard to be disarmed. Soon, Capt. Frederick Engle, Lieutenant 
commanding the Wabash, came up in his boat, landed in front 
of the General’s quarters, and handed him a letter from the 
Commodore, which concluded with a demand that he surrender 
to the United States. Capt. Engle ordered the Nicaraguan Flag 
to be hauled down. The order was obeyed, Gen. Walker then 
went on board the Wabash ; his officers and men went on board 
the Saratoga, one hundred and forty or one hundred and fifty 
in all. Meanwhile, just after the flag was struck, the steamer 
Morgan came down the river into the harbor with forty Costa 
Rican prisoners on board. She was in charge of Mr. McDonald, 
as the agent of Morgan & Son; McD. explained his position to 
Commodore Paulding. The Commodore at cnce took possession 
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of the Morgan, released all the prisoners, and gave the boat 
into possession of the American Consul, Mr. Cottrell. : 
Col. Anderson, before the arrest of Gen. Walker, had with 
the aid of sixty.men, on December 4th, taken possession of 
Castillo, the Costa Ricans firing but one volley of musketry. 
Col. Anderson capturing six guns, one eighteen pound brass 
cannon, one six pound iron, one six pound brass, one four 
pounder, one twelve pound howitzer, and one hundred and fifty 
muskets, with corresponding ammunition for all ; a number of 
cattle, commissary and quarter-master stores, besides clothing 
and other valuables. ‘This achievement gave Gen. Walker com- 
mand of the rive~, and the moment he had received reinforce- 
ments, he would have marched in triumph to Granada, and 
have been received by the pecple of Nicaragua, with exultations 
as their delivercr and President. Com. Paulding not only 
defeated this just consummation of the perseverance and bravery 
of Walker, but refused to allow the General to send word to 


Col. Anderson of his capture ! 


THE CRY OF NEW YORK POOR. 
By Wim. B. Williams. 
THERE is a sound upon the breeze, 
It sweeps o’er hill and moor ; 
The language of the heart’s disease, 
The plaint of New York's poor. 
I hear it as I pass along, 
Amid the busy crowd ; 
The emphasis of sorrow’s song, 
From souls in misery bowed. 


I hear it from the straw-made bed, 
Burst from the widow’s heart ; 

Her little ones, they cry for bread, 
And she can none impart. 

I hear it from the attic room, 
Out of the broken pane; 

Where grief sits weeping o’er its doom, 
And hunger pleads in vain. 

I hear it from the frequent street, 
Like some lorn spirit wail ; 

Where squalid urchins still repeat 
Their sires’ heart-rending tale. 

I hear it where the garners groan, 
Outbursting with,the corn; 

Where plenty heeds not misery’s moan, 
Or else derides with scorn. 

If New York, skilled in arts that please, 
Ne’er will her heart unclose, 

Nor rouse her from the couch of ease, 
To heal the poor man’s woes, 

The tears whichfagonize her poor, 
Unwiped by New York’s hand, 

Will deadlier prove than floods of gore, 
To canker all thefland. 

To help the most distress’d, and fling 
Rich blessings wide and far ; 

To make the heart with gladness sing, 
This be thy brightest Star. 

A Star whose strength shall ne’er decline, 
While earth and heaven remain, 

Shall ’mongst the Stripes in splendor shine, 
And wave o’er sea and plain. 
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BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





CHAPTER Il.—THE PRISON IN THE WOODS. 


THERE we all stood, huddled up on the beach under the burning 
sun, with the pirates closing us in on every side—as forlorn a company of 





helpless men, women and children as ever was gathered together out of any 
nation in the world. I kept my thoughts to myself; but I did not in my heart 
believe that any one of our lives was worth five minutes’ purchase. 

The man on whose will our safety or our destruction depended was the 
pirate captain. All our eyes, by a kind of instinct, fixed themselves on hin— 
excepting in the case of the poor children, who, too frightened to ery, 
hiding their faces against their mothers’ gowns. The ruler, who held all the 
ruffians about us in subjection, was, judging by appearances, the very last 
man I should have picked out as likely to fill a place of power am ng any b« 
of men, good or bad, under heaven” By nation, he was a Portuguese; und hy 
name, he was generally spoken of among his men as The Don. He was a little 
active, weazen, monkey-faced man, dressed in the brighte-t colorg and the finest- 
made clothes I ever saw. His three-cornered hat was smartly cocked on one 
side. His coat-skirts were stiffened and stuck out, like the skirts of the dandies 
in the Mallin London. When the dance was given at the Island, I saw no such 
lace on any lady’s dress there as I saw on his cravat and ruffies. Round his 
neck he wore a thick gold chain, with a diamond cross hanging fr m it. His 
lean, wiry, brown fingers were covered with rings. Over his shoulders, and 
falling down in front 10 below «is waist, he wore a sort of sling of broad scarlet 
cloth, embroidered with beads and little feathers, and holding, at the lower 
part, four leaded pi-tels, two on a side, lying ready to either hand. His face 
was mere skin and bone, and ove of his wrinkled cheeks bad a blue sear sun- 
ning all across it, whch drew up that part of his face, and showed his white 
shining teeth on that side of his mouth. An uglier, meaner, weaker, man- 
monkey to look at, I never saw; and yet there was not one of bis crew, from 
his mate to his cabin boy, who did not obey him as if he had been the greatest 
monarch in the world. As for the Sambos, including especially that evil- 
minded scoundrel, Christian George King, they never went near him without 
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seeming to want to roll before him on the ground, for the sake of winning the 
honor of having one of his little dancing-master’s feet set on their black bul 
lock bodies. 

There this fellow stood, while we were looking at him, with his hands in his 
pockets, smoking 4 cigar. His mate (‘he one eyed Englishman) stood by him; 
a big, hulky fellow he was, who might have eaten the captain up, pistols and 
all, and looked about for more afterwards. The Don himself seemed, to an "4 } 
norant man like me, to have a giit of speaking in any tongue he liked. I con 
testify that his English rattled out of his crooked lips as tast as if it was natu 
ral ~ them; making allowance, of course, for his foreign way of clipping his 
worda, 

* Now, captain,”’ says the big mate, running his eye ov: r us as if we were a 
herd of cattle, ** here they are. What’s to be done with tuem ?”’ 

** Are they all off the Island ?”’ says the pirate captain 

** All of them that are alive,’’ says the mate. 

“Good, and very good,” says the captain. ‘ Now, Giaut-Georgy, some 
paper, a pen and « born of ink ”’ cpee 

Those things were brought immediately 

“Something to write on,’’ says the pirate captain. 
not a broad nigger back ?’’ 

He pointed with the end of his cigar t: one of the Sambos. The man was 
pulled forward, and set down on his knees with his shoulders rounded. The 
pirate captain laid the paper on them, and took a dip of ink—then suddenly 
turned up bis snub-nose with a look of disgust, and, removing the paper again, 
took fom bis pocket a fine cambrie handkerchie’ edged with lace, smelt at the 
seent on it, and afterwards laid it delicately over the Sambo’s shoulders. 

“A table of black man’s back, with the sun on it, clo-e under my nose—ah, 
Gian'-Georgy, pah ! pab !’’ says the pirate captain, putting the paper on the 
handkerchief, with another grimace expressive of great dixgust. 

He began to write immediately, waiting from time to time to consider a little 
with himsel/ ; and once stopping, apparently, to count our numbers as we stood | 
before him. To think of that villain knowing ho® to write, and of my not | 
peine able to make ac math a¢ « de ent pothest, if it od : | 
¥e 
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| among the pirates reund us, who seemed to bold the ple 


When he had done, he signe’ to one of his men to take the scented handker- 
chief off the Sambo’s back, and told the sailor he might keep it for his trouble. 
Then, holding the written paper open in his hand, he came forward a step or 
two closer to us and said, with a grin and a mock bow, which made my fingers 
itch with wanting to be at him : 

“T have the honor of addressing myself to the ladies. 
r ckoning they are fifteen ladies in all. 
chief officer of the sloop ?’’ 

There was a momentary silence. 

** You don’t answer me,”’ says the pirate captain. ‘* Now, I mean to be 
answered Look here, women.’’ He drew one of his four pistols out of his 
gay scarlet sling, and walked up to Tom Packer, who happened to be standing 
nearest to him of the men prisoners. “ This isa pist: 1, and itis loaded. I put 
the barrel to the head of this man with my right hand, and I take out my 
watch with my left. I wait five minutes for an answer. If I don’t get it in 
five minutes, I blow this man’s brains out. I wait five minutes again, and if 1 
don’t get an answer I blow the next man’s brains out. And so I go on, if you 
are ob-tinate, and your nerves are strong, till not one of your soldiers or your 
sailors is left. On my word of honor, as a gentleman buccanier, I promise you 
that. Ask my men if I ever broke my word.’’ 

He rested the barrel of the pist: 1 against Tom Packer’s head, and looked at 
his watch as perfectly composed, in his cat-like cruelty, as if he was waiting 
for the boiling of an egg. 

“Tf you think it best not to answer him, ladies,’’ says Tom, ‘‘ never mind 
me. It’s my trade to risk my life ; and I shall lose it in a good cause.’’ 

** A brave man,’’ said the pirate captain, lightly. ‘‘ Well, ladies, are you 
going to sacrifice the brave man ?’’ 

‘* We are going to save him,’’ said Miss Maryon, ‘as he bas striven to save 
us, I belong to the captain of the sloop. I am his sister.’’? She stopped and 
whispered anxiously to Mrs. Macey, who was standing with her. ‘Don’t 
acknowledge yourself, as I have done—you have children.”’ 

** Good |”? said the pirate captain. ‘The answer is given, and the brains 
may stop in the brave man’s head.”? He put his watch and pistol back, and 
took two or three quick puffs at his cigar to keep it alight—then handed the 
paper he had written on, and his penfull of ink, to Miss Maryon. 

* Read that over,’”’ he said, ‘“‘and sign it for yourself, and the women and 
children with you.’’ 

Saying those words, he turned round briskly on his heel, and began talking 
in a whisper to Giant-Georgy, the big English mate. What he was talking 
about, of course, Icould not hear; but I noticed that he motioned several 
times straight into the interior of the country. 

*« Davis,’’ said Miss Maryon, ‘look at this.” 

She crossed before her sister as she spoke, and held the paper which the 
pirate captain had given to her, wnder my eyes—my bound arms not allowing 
me to take it myselt. Never to my dying day shall I forget the shame I felt, 
when I was obliged to acknowledge to Miss Maryon that I could not read a word 
of it! 

‘« There are better men than me, ma’am,’’ I said, with a sinking heart, ‘‘ who 
cun read it, and advise you for the best.’’ 

** None better,’”’ she answered quietly. 
lingly take. 
read.’”’ 

Her pale face turned paler still as she fixed her eyes on the paper. Lowering 
her voice to a whisper, so that the women and children near might not hear, 
she read me these lines : 

‘*To the Captains of English men-of-var, and to the eommanders of vessels 
of other nations, cruising in the Caribbean Seas. 

**'|he precious metal and the jewels laid up in the English Island of Silver- 
Store, are in the possession of the buccaniers, at sea. 

‘The women and children of the Island of Silver-Store, to the number of 
twenty-two, are in the possession of the buccaniers, on land. 

** They will be taken up the country, with fourteen men prisoners (whose 
lives the buccaniers have private reasons of their own for preserving), to a 
place of confinement, which is unapproachable by strangers. They will be 
kept there until a certain day, previously agreed on between the buccaniers at 
sea and the buccaniers o : land. 

‘* If, by that time, no news from the party at sea reaches the party on land, 
it will be taken for granted that the expedition which conveys away the silver 
and jewels has been met, engaged, and conquered by superior force ; that the 
treasure has been taken from its present owners ; and that the buccaniers 
guarding it have been made prisoners, to be dealt with according to the law. 

‘«The absence of the expected news at the appointed time being interpreted 
in this way, it will be the next object of the buccaniers on land to take reprisals 
for the loss and the injury inflicted on their companions at sea. The lives of 
the women and children of the Island of Silver-Store are absolutely at their 
mercy ; and those lives will pay the forfeit if the treasure is taken away, and 
if the men in possession of it eome to harm. 

** This paper will be nailed to the lid of the largest chest taken from the 
Island. Any officer whom the chances of war may bring within reading dis- 
tance of it is warned to pause and consider, before his conduct signs the death 
warrant of the women and children of an English colony. 

‘* Signed, under the black flag, 


According to my 
Does any one of them belong to the 


y. ‘None whose advice I would so wil- 
I have seen enough to feel sure of that. Listen, Davis, while I 


‘* PEDRO MENDEZ, 

‘* Commander of the Buccaniers, and Chief of the Guard over the English 
Prisoners.”’ 

‘The statement above written, in so far as it regards the situation we are 
now placed in, may be depended on as the truth. 

‘Signed, on behalf of the imprisoned women and children of the Island of 
Silver-Store.”’ 

‘« Beneath this last line,’ said Miss Maryon, pointing to it, “‘is a blank 
spaee, in which I am expected to sign my name.’ 

‘* And in five minutes’ time,’’ added the pirete captain, who had stolen close 
up to us, ‘or the same consequences will follow which I had the pleasure of 
explaining to you a few minutes ago.’’ 

He again drew out his watch and pistol, but this time it was my head that 
he touched with the barrel. 


‘* When Tom Vacker spoke for himself, miss, a little while ago,’’ I said, 
please to consider that he spoke for me.’’ 
‘* Another brave man !’’ said the pirate captain, with his ape’s grin. ‘“ Am 


1 to fire my pistol this time, or am I to put it back : gain as I did before ?”’ 

Miss Marion dd not seem to hear him. Her kind eyes rested for a moment 
en my face, and then looked up to the bright Heaven above us. 

‘* Whether I sign. or whether I do not sign,” she said, ‘ we are still in the 
hands of God, and the future which His wisdom has appointed will not the less 
surely come.’’ 

With those words she placed the paper on my breast, signed it, and handed 
it back to the pirate captain. 

** This is our secret, Davis,’’ she whispered. 
knowledge of it to ourselves as long as we can.’’ 

I have snother singular confession to make—I hardly expect anybody to 
believe me when I mention the circumstance—but it is not the less the plain 
truth that, even in the midst of that frightful situation, I felt, for a few mo- 
ments, a sensation of happiness while Miss Maryon’s hand was holding the 


‘Let us keep the dreadful 


| }aper on my bieast, and while her lips were telling me that there was a secret 


between us which we were to keep together. 

The pirate c:ptain carried the signed paper at once to his mate. 

“Go back to the :sland,”’ he says, ‘‘and nail that with your own hands on 
the lid of the lurgest chest. There is no occasion to hurry the business of 
-hipping the treasure. because there is nobody on the Island to make signals 
that may draw aitention to it from the sea. I have provided for that, and I 
have provided for the chance of your being outmanceuvred afie:waids, by 
English or other cruisers. Here are your sailing orders’’ (he took them from 
his pocket while he spoke), ‘* your directions for the disposal of the treasure, 
and your appointment of the day and the place tor communicating again with 
me and my prisoners. I bave done my part—go you, now, and do yours.” 

Hearing the clearness with which he gave his orders ; knewing what the 
devilish scheme was that be had invented for preventing the recovery of the 
treasure, even if our sh'ps ha; pened to meet and capture ‘he pirates at sea ; 
remembering what the look and the speech of him had been, when he put his 
pistol to my head and Tom Packer’s ; I began to understand how it was that 
this little, weak, weazen, wicked spider had got the first place aud kept it 
among the villains abeut him. 

The maie moved off, with his orders, towards the sea. Before he got there 
the pirate captain beckoned anvtber of the crew to come to him, and spoke a 
few words in his own or in some other foreign language. I guersed wh»t they 
meant when | saw thirty of the pirates told off t gether, and set in a circle all 
round us. The sest wefe ma:ch:d away after the mate. In the same manner 
the Sambos were divided next. Ten, including Christian George King, were 'eft 
with us ; and the others were sent down to the canoes. When this had been 
done, the pirate captain locked at his watch ; pointwd to some trees about a 
mile off, which fringed the land as it rose from the beach ; said to an American 

-e of second mate, “In 
two hours trom this time ;’’ and then walked away brissly, with one of his men 
after bim, to some baggage piled up below on the beach. 

We were marched off at once to the shady place under the trees, and allowed 
to sit down there, in the cool, with our guard in a ring round us. Feeling cer 
tain from what ] saw. and from what I knew to be contained in the written 
pauper signed by Miss Maryon, that we were on the point of undertaking a long 
journey up the country, | anx.ously examined my tellow-prisoners to see how 
fit they looked for e. counte:ing bocily hardship and fatigue ; to ray nothing of 
mental suspense and terror over and above. 

With all possible re- pect for an official gentleman, I must admit that Mr. 
Commissioner Perdag struck me as being, beyond any comparison, the most 
helpless individual in our unfortunate compeny. What with the fright Le had 
suffered, the danger he had gone through, and the bewilderment of finding 
himeelf torn clean away f om his safe government moorings, his poor uifortu 
nate brains seemed to be as completely disconmposed as bis aiplomatic coat. He 
as perfectly harmless and quiet, but also perfectly light-headec—as anyboty 
coula discover who looked at his dazed eyes or listened to his maundering talk. 
1 tried him with a word or two about our miserable situation ; thinking that if 
any subject would get a trifle of sense out of him, it must surely be that 

“You will observe,’ said Mr. Pordage, looking at the torn cuffs of his di 
plomatic cvat stead of at me, ‘‘ tha: | cannot take cognizaoce of our sit uation. 
No memorandum of it has been drawn up ; no report in copnection with it bas 
been presented to me. I cannot possibly recognize it until the necessary 
minutes and memoraniums and reports have reached me through the pf 
channels. When our miserable situation pre-ents itself to me, on paper, 
bring it under the notice of Government ; and Govermment, after a proper 
intePval, will bring it back again under my notice, and they I shall have some 
thing to sayabottitt. Nota minuse bef +sepo, my Jat, bot w inmute Levore 

Creaking of Mr, Peedlege'’s werderings of mind, perutinds tre thet tt lL. none 





shall | 


rary to say a word next about the much more serious case of Serjeant Drooce, 
The cut on -his head, acted on by the heat of the climate, had driven him, to 
all appearance, stark mad. Besides the danger to himself, if he broke out be. 
fore the pirates, there was the danger to the women and children, of trusting 
him among them—4 misfortune which, in our captive conditicn, it was impos. 
sible to avoid. Most providentially, however (as I found on uiry), Tom 
Packer, who had saved his life, had a power of controlling him, which none of 
the rest of us possessed. Some shattered recollection of the manner in which 
he had been preserved from death seemed to be still left in a corner of his 
memory. Whenever he showed symptoms of breaking out, Tom looked at 
him, and repeated with his hand and arm the action of cutting out right and 
left which had been the means of bis saving the serjeant, On seeing that, 
Drooce always huddled himself up close to Tom, and fell silent. We—that is, 
Packer and I—arranged it together that he was always to keep near Drooce, 
whatever happened, and however far we might be marched before we reach 
the place of our imprisonment. 

‘the rest of us men—meaning Mr. Macey, Mr. Fisher, two of my comrades of 
the marines, and five of the sloop’s crew—were, making allowance for a little 
smerting in our wounds, in tolerable health, and not half so much broken fn 
spirit by troubles, past, present, and to come, as some persons might be apt to 
imagine. As for the seamen, especially, no stranger who looked at their jolly 
brown faces would ever have imagined that they were prisoners, and in peri] 
of their lives. They sat together, chewing their quids, and looking out good. 
humoredly at the sea, like a gang of liberty men es themselves on shore, 
“Take it easy, soldier,’’ says one of the six, seeing me looking athim. “And, 
if you can’t do that, take it as easy as you can.’’ I thought, at the time, that 
many a wiser man might have given me less sensible advice than this, though 
it was only offered by a boatswain’s mate. 

A movement among the pirates attracted my notice to the beach below us, 
and | saw their captain approaching our balting-place, having changed his fine 
clothes for garments that were fit to travel in. 

His coming back to us had the effect of producing unmistakable signs of 
preparation for a long journey. Shortly after he appeared, three Indians 
came up, leading three loaded mules; and these were followed, in a few min- 
utes, by two of the Sambos, carrying between them a copper full of smoking 
meat and broth. After having been shared among the pirates, thie mess was 
set down before us, with some wooden bewls floating about in it to dip out the 
food with. Seeing that we hesitated before touching it, the pirate captain re. 
commended us not to be too mealy-mouthed, as that was meat from our own 
stores on the Island, and the last we were likely to taste for a long time to 
come The sailors, without any more ado about it, professed their readiness 
to follow this advice, muttering among themselves that good meat was a good 
thing, though the devil himself had cookedit. The pirate captain then, ob. 
serving that we were all ready to accept the food, ordered the bonds that con. 
fined the hands of us men to be loosened and cas! off, so that we might help 
ourselves. After we had served the women and children, we fell to. It was 
a good meal, though I can’t say that I myself had much appetite for it. Jack, 
to use his own phrase, stowel away a double allowance. The jo:ly faces of 
the sexmen lengthened a good deal, however, when they found there was no- 
thing to drink afterwards but plain water. One of them, a fat man, named 
Short, went so far as to say that, in the turn things seemed to have taken, he 
should like to make his will before we started, as the stoppage of his grog and 
the stoppage of his life were two events that would occur uncommonly close 
together. 

When we had done, we were all ordered to stand up. The pirates approach- 
ed me and the other men to bind our arms again, but the captain stopped 
them. 

“No,” sayshe. “I want them te get on at a good pace; and they will do 
that best with their arms free. Now, prisoners,’ he continued, addres-ing 
us, ‘I don’t mean to have any iagging on the road. I have fed you up with 
good meat, and you have no excuse for not stepping out briskly—women, chil- 
dren, and all. You men are without weapons and without food, and you know 
nothing of the country you are going to travel through. If you are mad 
enough, in this helpless condition, to attempt escaping on the march, you will 
be shot, as sure as you all stand there—and if the bullet misses, you will 
starve to death in forests that have no path and no end.”’ 

Having addressed us in those words, he turned again to his men. I won. 
dered then, as I had wondered once or twice already, what those private rea- 
sons might be which he had mentioned in his written paper, for sparing the 
lives of us male prisoners. I hoped he would refer to them now, but I was 
disap; ointed. 

‘While the country allows it,’’ he went on, addressing his crew, ‘‘ march in 
a square, and keep the prisoners mside. Whether it is man, woman or child, 
shoot any one of them who tries to escape, on peril of being shot yourselves if 
you miss. Put the Indians and mules in front, and the Sambos 1 ext to them. 
Draw up the prisoners all together. Tell off seven men to march before them, 
and seven more for each side; and leave the other nine for the rear guard. A 
fourth mule for me, when I get tired, and another Indian to carry my guitar.” 

His guitar! To think of the murderous thief having a turn for strumming 
tunes, and wanting to cultivate it on such an expedition as ours! I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I saw the guitar brought forward in a neat green 
case, with the piratical skull and cross-bones and the pirate captain’s initials 
painted on it in white. 

“T can stand a good deal,’”’ whispers Tom Packer to me, Jooking hard at the 
guitar; ‘‘ but confound me, Davis, if it’s not a trifle too much to be taken pri- 
soner by such a fellow as that !’’ 

The pirate captain lights another cigar. 

“March !’’ says he, with a screech like a cat, and a flourish with his sword, 
of the sort that a stage-player would give at the head of a mock army. 

We ali moved off, leaving the clump of trees to the right, going we knew 
not whither, to unknown sufferings and an unknown fate. The land that lay 
before us was wild and open, without fences or habitations. Here and there 
catile wandered «bout over it, anda few stray Indians. Beyond, in the dis- 
tance, os far as we could see, rose a prospect of mountains and forests. Above 
us was the pitiless sun, in a sky that was too brightly blue to look at. Behind 
us was the calm murmuring ocean, with the dear island home which the 
women and children had lost rising in the distance like a little green garden on 
the bosom of the sea. After half an hour’s walking, we began to descend into 
the plain, and the last glimpse of the I-land of Silver-Store disappeared from 
our view. 

‘The order of march which. we prisoners now maintained among ourselves 
being the order which, with certain occasional variations, we observed for the 
next three days, I may as well give some description of it in this place, before 
I get occupied with other things and forget it. 

I myself, and the sailor I have mentioned under the name of Short, led the 
march. After us came Miss Maryon,and Mr. and Mrs. Macey. They were 
followed by two of my comrades of the marines, with Mrs. Pordage, Mrs. Bell- 
tott, and two of the strongest of the ladies to look afterthem. Mr. Fisher, 
the ship’s boy, and the three remaining men of the sloop’s crew, with the rest 
of the women and children, came next; Tom Packer, tasing care of Serjeant 
Drooce, brought uv the rear. So long as we got on quickly enough, the pirates 
showed no di-position to interfere with our order of march; but, if there were 
any signs of lagging—and God knows it was hard enough work for a man to 
walk under that burning sun !—the villains threstened the weakest of our 
company with the points of their swords. The younger among the children 
gave out, as might Lave been expected, poor things, very carly on the march. 
short and J set the example of taking two of them up, pick-a-back, which was 
followed direcily by the rest of the men. Two of Mrs. Macey’s three children 
fell to our share; the eldest travelling behind us on his father’s back. Short 
hoisted the next in age, a girl, on his broad shoulcers. I see him now as if it 
was yesterday, with the perspiration pouring down his fat face and bushy 
whiskers, rolling along as if he was on the deck of a ship, and making a sling 
of his reck-handkerchief, with bis clever sailor’s fingers, to support the little 
girl on his back. “ I expect you’ll marry me, my darling, when you grow up,” 
says he, ia his wily, joking voice. And the poor child, in her innocence, laid 
her weary bead cown on his shoulder, and gravely and faithfuliy promised 
that she would. 

A lighter weight fell to my share. I had the youngest of the children, the 
pretty little boy, already mentioned, who had been deaf and dumb from his 
birth. His mother’s voice trembled sadly, as she thanked me for taking bim 
up, and tenderly puc his little dress right while she walked behind me. “He 
is very little and | ght of his age,”’ says the poor lacy, trying hard to speak 
steady. ‘He won’t give you much trouble, Davir—te has always been 4 
very pa‘ient child from the first.’’ The boy’s little frail arms clasped them 
selves round my neck while she was speaking; and something or other seemed 
to stopin my throat the cheerful anewer that I wanted to make, I walked 
on with what must have jlooked, 1 am afraid, like a gruff silence; the poot 
child humming softly on my back, in his unchanging, dumb way, till be 
hummed himself to sleep. Often and often since that tiwe, in dreams, I have 
felt ‘hose small arms round my neck again, and have heard that dumb mur 
muring song in my ear, dying away fainter and fainter, till nothing was lef 
but the light breath rising and falling regularly on my cheek, telling me that 
my little .ellow-prisoner had forgotten his troubles in sleep. 

We marched, as well as I could guess, somewhere about seven miles that 
day—a short spell enough, judging by distance, but a terrible long one judg 
ing by beat. Our balting place was by the banks of a stream, across which, 
at a tittle distance, some wild pigs were swimming as we came up. Bey« nd 
us was the same view of forests and mountains that I have already mentioned; 
and ajl round us was a pertect wilderness of flowers. The shrubs, the burbes, 
the ground, all blszed again with magnificent colors, under the evening suD 
When we were ordered to halt, wherever we set a child down there that child 
had laps and leps tull of flowers growing within reach of its hand. We s# 
on flowers, eat on flowers, slept at night on flowers—any chance handful 
which would have been well worth a golden guinea among the gent.efolks in 
Engiand It wasasight not easily described, to see niggers, savages, and 
pirates, hideous, fillhy, and ferocious in the last degree to look at, squatting 
about grim'y upcn a natural carpet of beauty, of the sort that is painted ® 
pictures with pretty iairies « ancing on it 

The mules were unloaded, and leit to roll among the flowers to their hearts’ 
content. A neat tent was +et up for the pirate captain, at the door of whieb 
after eating a good meal, he laid himself down in a languishing attitude, with 
a nosegay in the bosom of his waisteoat, and his guitar on his knees, ané 
jingled away at the string-, singing foreign songs, with a shrill voice and w! 
his nose cor ceiteily turned up in the air. 1 was obliged to caution Short ané 
the sailors, or they would, to a dead certainty, have put all our lives in pe i 
by openly laughing at him. ~ 

We had but a poor supper that night. 
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ndians prepared it was disgusting. However, complaint was useless; for we 
could see for ourselves that no other provisions hed been brought for the 
risouers. I heard some grumbling among our men and some little fretfulness 
among the children, which their mothers soon quieted. I myself was indiffer- 
ent enough to the quality of the food, for I had noticed a circumstance just 
before it was brought to us which occupied my mind with more serious con- 
siderations. One of the mules was unloaded near us, and I observed among 
the baggage a large bundle of new axes, doubtless taken from some ship. 
After puzzling my brains for some time to know what they could be wanted 
for, I eame to the conclusion that they were te be employed in cutting our 
way through when we came to the forests. To think of the kind of travelling 
which these preparations promised—if the view I took of them was the right 
ene—and then to look at the women and children, exhausted by the first day’s 
march, was sufficient to make any man uneasy. It weighed heavily enough 
on my mind, I know, when I woke up among the flowers from time to time 
that night. 

Our sleeping arrangements, though we had not a single civilized comfort, 
were, thanks to the flowers, simple and easy enough. For the first time in 
their lives, the women and children laid down together, with the sky fora 
roof and the kind earth for a bed. We men shook ourselves down, as well as 
we could, all round them; and the pirates, relieving guard regularly, ranged 
themselves outside of all. In that tropical climate, and at that hot time, the 
night was only pleasantly cool. The bubbling of the stream, and, now and 
then, the course of the breeze through the flowers, was all we heard. During 
the heurs of darkness, it occurred to me—and I have no doubt the same idea 
struck my comrades—that a body of determined men, making a dash for it, 
might now have stood a fair chance of escaping. We were still near enough to 
the sea-shore to be certain of not io-ing our way, and the plain was almost as 
smooth for a good rum as a natural racecourse. However, the mere act of 
dwelling on such a notion was waste of time and thought, situated as we were 
with regard to the women and children. They were, so to speak, the hostages 
who insured our submission to captivity, or to any other bardship that might 
be inflicted on us—a result which, I have no doubt, the pirate captain had 
foreseen, when be made us all prisoners together on taking possession of the 
Island. 

We were roused up at four in the morning to travel on before the heat set 
in, our march under yesterday’s broiling sun having been only undertaken for 
the purpose of getting us away from the sea-shore, and from possible help in 
that quarter, witheut loss of time. We forded the stream, wading through it 
waist deep, except the children, who crossed on our shoulders. An hour before 
noon we halted under two immense wild cotton-trees, about half a mile from a 
litle breok, which probably ran into the stream we had passed in the morn- 
ing. Late in the afternoon we were on foot again, and encamped for the night 
at three deserted huts, built of mud and poles. There were the :emains of an 
enclosure here, intended, as I thought, for cattle; and there was an old well, 
from which our supply of water was got. The greater part of the women were 
very tir 4 and sorrowful that night; but Miss Maryon did wonde:s in cheering 
them up. 

On the third morning we began to skirt the edge of a mountain, carrying 
our stere of water with us from the well. We men prisoners had our full 
share of the burden. What with that, what with the way being all up hill, 
and what with the necessity of helping on the weaker members of our com- 
pany, that day’s march was the hardest I remember to have ever got through 
Jowards evening, after resting again in the middle of the day, we stopped for 
the night on the verge of the forest. A dim, lowering, awful sight it was, to 
look up at the mighty wall of trees, stretching in front and on either side of 
us without a limit and without a break. Through the night, though there 
was no wind blowing over our encampment, we heard deep, moaning, rushing 
sounds rolling about at intervals, in the great inner wilderness of leaves; and, 
now and then, those among us who slept were startled up by distant crashes 
in the depths of the forest—the death-knells oi falling trees. We kept fires 
alight, in case of wild animals stealing out on us in the darkness; and the 
flaring red light and the thick, winding smoke, alternately showed and hid the 
forest prospect in a strangely treachefous and ghostly way. The children 
shuddered with fear; even the pirate captain forgot, for the first time, to jingle 
his eterns] guitar. 

When we were mustered in the morning for the march, I fully expected to 
see the axes unpacked. To my surprise they were not disturbed. The Indians 
drew their long chopping-knives (called machetes in the language of that 
couptry); made for a place among the trees where I could see no signs of a 
path, and began cutting at the bushes and shrubs, and at the wild vines and 
creepers, twirling down together in all sorts of fantastic forms from the lofty 
bianches. After clearing a few dozen yards inwards they came on to us again, 
whooping and showing their wicked teeth, as they laid hold of the mules’ 
halters to lead them on. The pirate captain, before we moved after, took out 
a pocket compass, set it, pondered over it for some time, shrugged his shoulders, 
anil sereecbed out ‘‘ March,’’ as usual. We entered the forest, leaving behind 
us the last chance of escape, and the last hope ef ever getting beck to the 
regions of humanity and civilization. By this time we had walked inland, as 
ueu. ly as I could estimate, about thirty miles. 

Tie order of our march was now, of necessity, somewhat changed. We all 
fol. wed each otber in a long line, shut in, however, as before, in tront and in 
rear, by the Indians, the Sambos, and the pirates. Though none of us covld 
see a vestige of any path, it was clear that our guides knew where they were 
going; fer, we were never stopped by any obstacles, except the shrubs and 
wild vines which they could cut through with their chopping-knives. Some 
times we marched under great branches which met like arches high over our 
heads, Sometimes the boughs were so low that we had to stoop to pass under 
them, Sometimes we wound in aud out among mighty trunks of trees, with 
their gnarled roots twisting up far above the ground, and with creepers in full 
flower twining down’ in hundreds fiom their lofty branches. ‘lhe size of the 
leaves and the countless multitude of the trees shut out the sun, and mae a 
solemn dimness which it was awful and without hope to walk through. Hours 
would pass without our hearing a sound but the dreary rnstle of our own feet 
over the leafy ground. At other times, whole troop: of parrots, with feathers 
of all the colors of the rainbow, chattered and shrieked at us; and processions 
of monkeys, fifty or sixty at a tim’, 1ollowed our progress in the boughs overhead; 
passing through the thick leaves with a sound like the rush of a steady wind. 
Every now and then the children were startled by lizard-like creatures, three feet 
long, runving up the trunks of the trees as we passed by them; more than 
once swarms of locusts tormented us, startled out of their hiding-places by the 
monkeys in the boughs. For five days we marched incessantly through this 
dismal forest-region, only catching a clear glimpse of the sky above us on three 
occasions in all that time. The distance we walked each day seemed to be 
regulated by the positions of springs and streams in the forest, which the 
Indians knew of. Sometimes those springs and streams lay near together, and 
our day’s work was short. Scmetimes they were tar apart, and the march was 
long and weary. On all occasions, two of the Indians, followed by two of the 
Sambos, disappeared as soon as we encamped for the night; and returned, in a 
longer or shorter time, bringing water with them. Towards the latter part of 
the journey, weariness had so cou pletely mastered the weakest among our 
company, that they ceased to take notice of anything. They walked without 
looking to the rignt or to the left, and they eat their wretched food and lay 
down to sleep with a silent despair that was shocking. Mr. Pordage left eff 
maundering now, and Serjeant Drooce was so quiet and biddable, that Tom 
Vacker had an easy time of it with him at last. Those among us who still 
talked, began to get a habit of dropping our voices to a whi<per. “hort’s jokes 
languished and dwindled; Miss Maryon’s voice, still kind and tender as ever, 
began to lose its clearness; and the poor children, when they got weary and 
cried, shed tears sil ntly, like old people. It seemed as if the darkness and 
the hush of the endless forest had cast its shadow on our spirits, and bad stolen 
drearily into our inmost hearts. 

Un the sixth day we saw the blessed sunshine on the ground before us once 
more. Prisoners as we were, there was a feeling of freedom on stepping into 
the light again, and on looking up, Without interruption, into the clear blue 
heaven, fiom which no buman creature can keep any other human creature, 
when the time comes for rising to it. A turn in the path brought us out sud- 
denly at on Indian village—a wretched place, made up of two rows of huts 
built with poles, the crevices between them stopped with mud, and the roofs 
thatched in the coarsest manner with palm-leaves. The savages squatted 
about, jumped to their feet in terror as we came in view; but, seeing the In- 
dians at the bead of our party, took heart, and began chattering and screech- 
inv, just like the panots we had left in the forest. Our guides answered in 
their gibberish; some lean, half-wild dogs yelped and bowled incessantly; and 
the pirates discharged their muskets and loaded them again, to make sure that 
their powder had not got damp onthe march. No want of muskets among 
them now! The noise, the light and the confusion, after the silence, darkness, 
apd discipline that we had been used to for the last five days, so bewildered us 
ell, that it was quite a relief to sit down on the greund and let the guard 
about us shut out our view on every side. 

“Davis! Are we at the end of the march ?’’ 
arm 

The other women looked anxiously at me as she put the question. I got on 
my feet, and saw the pirate captain communicating wiih the Indians of the 
village. His h nds were making signs in the fussy foreign way all the time he 
was speaking. Sometimes they pointed away to where the iorest began beyond 
us; and sometimes they went up both together to his mouth, as if he was 
wi.hful of getting a fresh supply of the necessaries of life. 

My eyes next turned towards the mules. Nobody was employed in unpack 
ing the baggage; nobody went near that bundle of axes which had weighed on 
iny mind so much already, and the mystery of which still tormented me in 
recret. I came to the conclusion that we were not yet at the end of our 
jour. ey; I communic.ted my opinion to Miss Maryon. She got up herself with 
my help, and looked about her, and made the remark, very justly, that all the 
Lutes in the village would not suffice to hold ux. At the same time I pointed 
out to her that the mule which the pirate captain had ridden had been relieved 
of his saddle, and was being led away at that moment to a patch of giass be 
hind one of the huts. 

that looks ab if we were not going much further on,’’ says I. 

“Thank Heaven if it be so, for the :ake of the poor children says Miss 
Maryon. “ Davis, suppose something happened which gave us a chance of 
> ing; do you think we could ever ind our way back to the sea ?’’ 

** Not a hope of getung back, miss. If the pirates were to let us go this very 
instant these pathless furests would keep us in prison for ever.’’ 

! Teo true !’’ she said, 1 er ho more 














says Miss Maryon, touching my 





*Too true ! 

In another balf-hour we were roused up und marched away from the village 
(as I had thought we should be) into the forest again. This time, though 
there was by po means so much cutting threugh the un erwood needed as in 
vur previous experience, we were accompanied by at least « doren Indians, 
who seemed to me to be following us out of sheer idleness and curir sity. We 
head walked, as well es I could eaieulete, more than an hour, and I was irndg- 
wg slottg 71th ihe little Stef and dem) bey om my beck se cenel; thititg 





not very hopefully, of our future prospects, when I was startled by a moan in 
my ear from the child. One ofhis arms was trembling round my neck and the 
other pointed away towards my right hand. J looked in that direction—and 
there, as ifit had started up out of the ground to dispute our passage through the 
forest was a hideous monster carve‘ in stone, twice my height at least. The thing 
loomed out ofa ghostly white, against the dark curtain of trees all round it. 
Spots of rank moss stuck about over its great glaring stone tace, its stumpy 
hands were tucked up into its breast, its legs and feet were four times the size 
of any buman limbs, its body and the flat space of spare stone which rose 
above its head, were all covered with mysterious devices—little grinning men’s 
faces, heads of crocodiles and apes, twisting knots and twirling knobs, 
strangely shaped leaves, winding lattice-work, legs, arms, fingers, toes, skulls, 
bones and such like. This menstrous statue leaned over on one side, and was 
only kept from falling to the ground by the roots of a great tree, which had 
wound themselves all round the Jower half of it. Altogether it was as horrible 
and ghastly an object to come upon suddenly, in the unknown depths of a 
great forest, as the mind (or, at all events, my mind) can conceive. When I 
say that the first meeting with the statue struck me speechless nobody can 
wender that the children actually screamed with terror at the sight of it. 

‘*1t’s only a great big doll, my darliug,’’ says Short, at his wit’s end how to 
quiet the little girl on his back. ‘* We’ll get a nice soti bit of wood soon, and 
show these nasty savages how to make a better one.’’ 

While he was speaking Miss Maryon was close behind me soothing the deaf 
and dumb boy by signs which I could not understand. 

‘*T have heard of these things, Davis,’’ she says; “‘ they are idols made by a 
lost race of people, who lived no one can say how many hundred or how many 
thousand years ago. That hideous thing was carved and worshipped while the 
great tree that now supports it was yet a seed in the ground. We must get 
the children used to these stone monsters. I believe we are coming to mapy 
more of them. I believe we are close to the remains of one of those mys- 
terious ruined cities which have long been supposed to exist in this part of the 
world.”’ 

Before I could answer, the word of command from the rear drove us on again. 
In passing the idol some of the pirates fired their muskets at it. ‘The echoes 
from the reports rang back on us with a sharp rattling sound. We pushed on 
a few paces, when the Indians a-head suddenly stopped, flourished their 
chopping knives, and all screamed out together, ‘“‘ El Palacio !’’ The English- 
men among the pirates took up the cry, and runniog forward tirough the 
trees on either side of us. roared out, ‘‘The Palace!’’ Other voices joined 
theirs in other tongues; and for a minute or two there was a gereral confusion 
of everybody, the first that had occurred since we were marched away prisoners 
from the sea shore. 

I tightened my hold of the child on my back, took Miss Maryon closer to me, 
to save her from being roughly jostled by the men about us, and marched up 
as near to the front as the press and the trees would let me. Looking over the 
heads of the Indians, and be\ween the trunks, I beheld a sight which I shall 
never forget; no, not till my dying day. 

A wilderness of ruins spread out before me, overrun by a forert of trees. In 
every ‘direction, look where I would, a frightful contusion of idols, : illars, 
blocks of stone, heavy walls and flights of steps met my eye. some whole and 
upright, others broken and scattered on the ground; and all, whatever their 
condition, overgrown and clapsed together by roots, branches and curling vines 
that writhed round them like so many grea‘ snakes. Every here and there strange 
buildings stood up, with walls, on the tops of which three men might have 
marched abreast—buildings with their roofs burst off or tumbled in, and with 
the trees springing up from inside, and waving their restless shadows mournfully 
over the ruins. High in'the midst of this desclation towered a broad platform 
of rocky earth, scarped away on three sides, so as to make it unapproachable ex- 
cept by scaling ladders. On the fourth side the flat of the platform was reached 
by a flight ofstone steps, of such mighty size and strength that they might have 
been made fi r the use ofa race of giants. They led to a huge building girded all 
round with a row of thick pillars, long enough and broad enough to cover the 
whole flat space of ground; solid enough, as to the walls, to stand for ever; but 
broken in at most places, as to the roof; and overshadowed by the trees that 
sprang up from inside, like the smaller houses already mentioned belowit. This 
was the dismal ruin which was called the Palace, and this was the Prison in 
the Woods which was to be the place of our captivity. 

The screeching voice of the pirate captain restorea or‘er in our ranks, and 
sent the Indians forward with their chopping-knives to the steps of the Pulace. 
We were directed to follow them acro-s the ruins, and in and out among the 
trees. Out of every ugly crevice crack in the great stairs there sprouted flowers, 
long grasses, and beautiful large-leaved plants and bushes. When we had 
toiled to the top of the flight, we could look back from the height over the 
dark waving top of the forest behind us. More than a glimpse of the magnifi- 
cent sight, however, was not allowed : we were ordered sti!l to follow the Indians. 
They had already disappeared in the inside of the Palace, and we went in 
after them. 

We found ourselves, first, under a square portico, supported upon immense 
flat slabs of stone, which were earved all over, at top and bottom, with death’s 
heads set in the midst of circles of sculptured flowers. I guessed the length of 
the portico to be, at the very least, three hundred feet. In the inside wall of 
it appeared four high gaping doorways, three of them were entirely choked up 
by fallen stones, so jammed together, and so girt about by roots and climbing 
plants that no force short of a blast of gunpowder could possibly have dis- 
lodged them. The fourth entrance had at some former time been kept just 
clear enough to allow of the passing of one man at once through the gap 
that bad been made in the fallen stones. Through this, the only passage 
left in the Palace or out of it, we followed the Indians into a great hall, 
nearly one half of which was still covered by the remains of the roof. In 
the unsheltered half, surrounded by broken stones and with a carved 
human head, five times the size of life, leaning against it, rose the straight, 
naked trunk of a beautiful tree that shot up high above the ruins, 
and dropped its enormous branehes from the very top of it, bending down 
towards usin curves like plumes of immerse green feathers. In this hall, 
which was big enough to hold do: ble our number, we were ordered to make 
a halt, while the pirate captain, accompanied by three of his crew, followed 
the Indians through a doorway, leading off to the left hand as we stood with 
our backs to the portico. Io front of us, towards the right, was another door 
way, through which we could see some of the Indians cutting away with their 
knives, right and left, at the overspreading underwood. Even the noise of the 
hacking and the hum and murmur of the people outside, who were unloading 
the mules, seemed to be sounds too faint and trifling to break the awful stillness 
of the ruins. To my ears, at least, the unearthly silence was deepened rather 
than broken by the few feeble sounds wLich tried to disturb it. The wailings 
of the poor children were stifled within them. The whispers of the women 
and the heavy breathings of the overlabored men, sank and sank gradually till 
they were heard no more. Looking back now at the whole course of our 
troubles, I think I can safely say that nothing—not even the first discovery of 
the treachery on the Island—tried our courage and endurance like that interval 
of speechless waiting in the Palace, with the hush of the ruined city and the 
dimness of the endless forest all about us 

When we next saw the pirate captain he appeared at the doorway to the 
right, just as the pirates began to crowd in from the portico with the baggage 
they had taken from the mules. 

** There is the way for the buccaniers,’’ equeaks the pirate captain, address- 
ing the American mate, and pointing to the doorway on the left. ‘ Three big 
rooms that will hold you all, and that have more of the roof left on them than 
any of the others. The prisoners,’’ he continues, and pointing to the doorway 
behind him, “ will file in that way, and will find two rooms for them with the 
ceilings on the floor and the trees in their places. I myself, because my soul 
is b'g, shall live alone in this grand hall. My bed shall be there in the sheltered 
corner, aud I shall eat and drink and smoke and sing and enjoy myself, with 
vye always on my prisoners and the other eye always on my guard out- 








Having delivered this piece of eloquence, he pointed with his sword to the 
prisoners’ doorway. We all passed through it quickly, glad to be out of the 
sight and hearing of him. 

The two rooms set apart for us communicated with each other. The inner 
one of the two bad a second doorway, leading, as I supposed, further into the 
building, but so choked up by rubbish as to be impassable, except by climbing, 
and that must have been skilful climbing too, Seeing that this accident cut 
off all easy means of approach to the room from the pirnste’s side, we deter- 
mined, supposing nobody meddled with us, to es‘ablish the women and chil 
dren here, and to take the room nearest to the pirate captain and his guard 
ior ourrelves. 

The first thing to be done was to clear away the rubbish in the women’s 
rocm. The ceilng was, indeed, as the pirate captain had tol! us, all on the 
floor’ and the growth of trees, shrubs, weeds and flowers, springing up every 
where among the fragments of s'one, was so pro‘igious in this part of the 
palace, that, but ‘or the walls with their barbarous sculptures all round, we 
should certainly have believed ourselves to be encamped in the forest, without 
a building pear us. All the lighter parts of the rubbish in the women’s room 
we disposed of cleverly, by piling it in the doorway on the pirate’s side, so as 
to make any approach from that direction all but impossible, even by climbing. 
The heavy blocks of stone—and it tock two men to lift some of them that were 
not the heaviert—we piled up in the middie of the floor. Having by thix means 
cleared away plenty of space round the walls, we gathered up all the litter of 
young branches, bushes and leaves which the Indians had chopped away; 
added to them as much as was required of the underwood still standing; and 
laid the whole smooth and even, to make beds. I noticed, while we were at 
this work, that the ship’s boy—whose name was Pobert—was particularly 
helpful and considerate with the children, when it became necessary to quiet 
them and to get them to liedown. He was a rough bey to look at, and not 
very sharp; but he managed better, and was mere naturally tender-hearted 
with the little ones than any of the re-t of us. This may seem # small thing 
to mention; but Robert’s attentive ways to the children attached them to 
him: and that attachment, as will be hereafter shown, turned out to be of 
great bénefit to us at a r aad dangerous and very important time 

Our next piece of work was to clear our own room. It was clove at the side 
of the palace, and a break in the outwa.d wal! looked down over the sheer 
precipice on which the building stood. We s'opped this up, breast high, in 
ease of accidents, with the rubbish on the floor; we then made our beds, just 
as we had mae the women’s beds already 

A little later, we heard the pirate captain in the hal), which he kept to him 
self for his big soul and his little body, giving orders to the American mate 
about the guard. On mustering the pirates, it turned out that two of them, 
who had been wounded in the figlt on the Island, were nofitfor duty. Twenty- 
eight, therefore, remained. Tix se the pirate captain divided into companies 
of seven, who were to mount guard, in turn, fot a epell of «ix hours each com- 
pany}; the relief coming tound, as & matter of cours®, four times in the twenty- 
fout houre: ( the gracd of seven, two were s ationed under the portico; onc 
wht planed te « thnk Sht; si the tip “Setity of ths petat Might &: steps; and 


















two were appointed to patrol the ground below in front of the palace. This 
left only two men to watch the three remaining sides of the building. So far 
as any risks of attack were concerned, the precipices at the back and sidex of 
the palace were a sufficient defence for it, if a good watch was kept on the weak 
side. But what the pirate captain dreaded was the chance of our escaping; 
and he would not trust the precipices to keep us, knowing we had sailors in 
our company, and suspecting that they might hit on some substitute for ropes, 
and lower t selves and their fellow-prisoners down frem the back or the 
sides of the palace, in the dark. Accordingly, the pirate captain settled it 
that two men out of each company should do double duty after nightfall—the 
choice of them to be decided by casting dice. This gave four men to patrol 
round the sides and back of the bui'ding—a sufficient number to keep a bright 
look-out, The pirates murmured a little at the prospect of double duty; but 
there was no remedy for it. The Indians, having a superstitious horror of re- 
maining in the ruined e‘ty afier dark, had bargained to be allowed to go back 
to their village every afternoon. And as for the Sambos, the pirate captain 
hnew them better than the English had known them at Silver-Stcre, and would 
have nothing to do with them in any matter of importance. 

ihe setting of the watch was completed without much delay. If any of us 
had felt the slightest hope of escaping up te this time, the position of our 
prison, and the number of sentinels appointed to guard it, would have becn 
more than enough to extingui-h that hope for ever. 

An hour be‘ore sunset, the Indians—whose only business at the palace was 
to supply us with food from the village, and to prepare the food for eating— 
made their last batch of Tortillas, and then left the ruins in a body, at the 
usual trot of those savages when they are travelling in a hurry. 

When the sun had set, the darkness came down upon us, I might almost 
say, witharush. Bats whizzed about, and the low warning hum of mosqui'os 
sounded close to our ears Fly beetles, with lights in their heads, each light 
as bright as the light of a dozen glowworms, sparkled through the darkness, 
in a wonderful manner, all night long. When one of them settled on the walls, 
he lighted up the hideous sculptures for a yard all round him at the very b ast. 
Outside in the forest the dreadful stil'ness seemed to be drawing its brea h, 
from time to time, when the night-wind swept lightly throngh the mi!lon 
million leaves. Sometimes, the surge of monkeys travelling through the 
boughs, burst out with a sound like waves on a sandy shore; sometimes the 
noise of falling branches and trunks ran out suddenly with a crash, as if the 
great ruins about us were splitiing into pieces; sometimes, when the silence 
was at its deepest—when even the tread of the watch outside had ceased—the 
quick rustle of « lizard or a snake sounded treacherously close at our ears. It 
was long before the children in the women’s room were all quieted and hus] ed 
to sleep—longer still before we, their elders, could compose our spirits for the 
night. After all sounds had died away among us, and when I thought that 1 
was the only one still awake, I beard Miss Maryon’s voice saying, softly, *‘ God 
help and deliver us !’’ A man in our room, moving on his bed ot leaves, re 
p ated the words after her; and the ship’s boy, Robert, half-asleep, half-a wake, 
whispered to himself sleepily, *‘ Amen!” Af‘er that the silence re'urned upon 
us, and was broken no more. So the night passed— the first night in our 
prison in the woods. 

With the morning came the discovery of a new project of the pirate captain’s, 
for which none of us had been prepared, 

Soon after sunrise the pirate captain looked into our room, and ordered all 
the men in it out into the large hall, where he lived with his big soul and bi 
little body. After eyeing us narrowly, be directed three of the sailors, mysel 
and two of my comrades to step apart fiom the rest. When we had obeyed 
the bundle of axes which had troubled my mind so much was brought into th« 
hall; and four men of the guard, then on duty, armed with muskets and pisiol:, 
were marched in afterwards. Six of the axes were chosen and put into our 
hands, the pirate captain pointing warningly, as we took them, to the men 
with firearms in the front of us. He and bis mate, both armed to the teeth, 
then led the way out to the steps; we followed; the other four pirates cam: 
after us. We were formed, down the steps, in single file; the pirate captain at 
the head ; I myself next to him: a pirate next to me; and se on to the end, in 
such order as to keep a man with a loaded musket between each one or two of 
us prisoners. I looked behind me as we started, and saw two of the Sam! os 
—that Christian George King was one of them—following us. We marched 
round the back of the palace, and over the ruins beyond it, till we came to a 
track through the forest, the first I had ren. After a quarter of an hour's 
walking, I saw the sunlight, bright beyond the trees in front of us. 'n another 
minute or two we stood under the clear sky, and beheld at our feet a broad 
river, running with a swift silent current, and overshadowed by the forest, 
rising »s thick as ever on the bank that was opposite to us. 

On the bank where we stood, the trees were young—some great tempest of 
p st years having made havoc in this part of the forest, and torn away the old 
growth to make room for the new The young trees grew up mostly straight 
and slender—that is to say, slender for South America, the slightest of them 
being certainly as thick as my leg. Afier peeping and peering about at the 
timber, with the look of a man who owned it all, the pirate captain sat himself 
down cross-legged on the grass, and did us the honor to address us. 

** Aha ! you English, what do you think I have kept you alive for?’’ saya 
he. ‘ Because 1 am fond of you? Bah! Because I don’t like to kill you? 
Bah! What for, then? BecauseI want the use of your arms to work for 
me. See those trees !’’ He waved his hand beckwards and forwards over 
the whole prospect. ‘‘Cut them all down—lop off the branch s—smvoth 
them into poler—shape them intu beams—chop them into planks. Cama 
rado !’’ he went on, turning to the mate, ‘I mean to roof in the palace aguin, 
and to lay new floors over the rubbish of stones. I will make the big house 
good and dry to live in, in the rainy weather—I will barricade the s'eps of it 
for defence against an army—I will make i! my strong castle of retreat for me 
and my men, and our treasure, and our prisoners, and all that we have, when 
the English cruisers of the devil get too many for us along the coast. To work, 
you six! Look at those four men of mine--their muskets are loaded. I, ok 
at these two Sambos, who will stop here to fetch help if they want it. Re 
member the women and children you have left at the palace, and at your 
peril, and at their peril, turn those axes in your hands from their proper work ! 
You understand? You English fools !’’ 

With those words he jumped to his feet, and ordered the niggers to remain 
and ) lace themselves at the order of our guard. Having given these last «i 
rections, and having taken his mate’s opinion as to whether three of the buc 
caniers would not be enough to watch the palace in the day, when the six 
stoutest men of the prisoners were away from it, the pirate captain offered hi 
little weazen arm to the American, and strutted back to his castle, on betier 
terms with himself than ever. 

As soon as he and the mate were gone, Christian George King tumbled him 
self down on the grass, aud kicked up his ugly heels in convulsions of del ght. 

“Oh, golly, g iy, golly!’ says he. * You dam English do work, and 
Christian George King look on. Yup, Sojeer! whack at them tree!” 

I paid no attention to the brute, being better occupied in noticing my next 
comrade, Short. I had remarked that all the while the Pirate Captain was 
speaking, he was looking hard at the river, as if the sight of a large sheet of 
water did his sailor eyes good. When we began to use the axes, greatly tomy 
astonishment, he buckled to at his work like a man who had his whole heart in 
it ; chuckling to himself at every chop, and wagging his head as if he was in 
the forecastle again telling his best yarns. 

** You seem to be in spirits, Short?’’ I says, setting to on a tree clove by 
him. 

*: The river’s put a notion in my head,’ 
as you can, or they may hear us talking.’’ 

* What notion has the river put in your head ?”’ 
ing his directions. 

** You don’t know where that river runs to, I suppose?’’ says Short. ‘‘ No 
more don’t I. But, did it say anything particular to you, Gill, when you first 
set eyes on it? It said to me, as plain as words could speak, ‘ I’m the road out 
of this. Come and try me!’ Steady! Don’t stop to look at the water. Chop 
away, man, chop away.’’ 

“The road out of this?’’ says I. 
don’t see so much as the ruins of one ol! canoe lying about any where. 

Short chuckles again, and buries his axe in his tree 

‘* What are we cutting down these here trees for?’’ says he. 

‘* Roofs and floors for the pirate captain’s castle,’’ sys 

“ Rafts for ourselves I’ says he, with another tremerdous chop at the tree, 
which brought it to the ground—the first that had fallen 

His words struck through me, as if I had been shot. For the first time since 
our imprisonment I now saw, clear as daylight, a chance of escape. Only a 
chance, to be sure ; but still a chance. 

Aithough the guard stood several paces away from us, and could by no possi 
bility hear a word that we said; through the noise of the axes, Short was two 
cautious to talk any more 

“ Wait till night he said, lopping the branches off the tree. “ Pass the 
word on in a whisper to the nearest of our men to work with a will ; and say, 
with a wink of your eye, there's a good reason for it.’’ 

After we had been allowed to knock off for that day, the p'rates had no cause 
to complain of the work we had done ; and they reported us to the pirate cap 
taln ae obedient and industrious, ro far. When we lay down at night, I took 
the next place on the leaves to Short. We waited till the rest were asleep, and 
till we heard the pirate captain snoring in the great hall, before we began to 
talk again about the river and the rafts. This is the amount of what Short 
whispered in my ear on that occasion 

He told me he had calculated that it would take two large rafts to bear all 
our company, and that timber enough to make two such rafts might be cut 
down by six men in ten days, or, at most, in a fortnight A+ for the means of 
fastening the rafte—the l«shings, he called them—the stout vines an4 creepers 
supplied them abundantly ; and the timbers of both rafts might be connected 
together, in this way, firmly enough for river navigation, in about five hours 
That was the very shortest time the job would take, done by the willing hands 
of men who knew that they were working for their lives, said Short 

These were the means of escape. How to turn them to account was the next 
question. Short could not answer it ; and though I tried all that night, neither 
could I 





says he. ‘ Chop away, Gill, as bard 


lasked that man, follow 


“A road without any coaches, Short. I 








(To be continued.) 


Freperickx the Great was very fond of disputation; but as he 
geverally terminated the discussion by collaring his antagonist aod kieking 
bis shins, few of his guests were dispored to enter the arena against him. One 
day, when he was even more disposed for an argument, he asked one f bin 
suite why he did not venture to £ ve his opinion om some particular question. 
It is impossible, your mejesty,”’ was the reply, ‘to express an opinion before 
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THE ATRATO INTER-OCEANIC CANAL. 
By Dr. Jameson, one of the Atrato Pacific Survey. 


Ovr magnificent page engraving, prepared expressly for this paper, 
will convey an accurate idea of the geographical relations and physi- 
cal aspect of the country which is now being explored by the United 
States expedition under the command of Lieut. Craven—in New 
Granada—with the object of verifying the report already furnished, 
on the possibility of connecting by a navigable ship canal the great 
river Atrato with the Pacific Ocean. 

The eye of the spectator is directed from the western or Pacific 
shore of this interesting section of New Granada, and the view 
ranges over an extensive region through which the Atrato winds on 
its way to the Gulf of Darien, following a due north course through 
the plain or valley of Choco, and entering the gulf by numerous 
boccas or mouths. About sixty miles from the gulf the Atrato is 
seen to receive a large tributary called the Truando, which can be 
navigated as far as the valley of the Nerqua, a fine fertile tract of 
country within hearing of the breakers of the Pacific, The object of 
the present expedition is to ascertain the alleged practicability of 
connecting the Truando with the natural inlet or harbor which the 
previous explorers, Messrs. Kennish and Rude and Dr. Jan.eson, 
named Kelley’s Inlet, in honor of a gentleman who has been very 
active in promoting this great undertaking. The inlet appears to be 
especially formed by nature as the terminus of an inter-oceanic canal, 
and as it did not appear on any chart of the coast, and was merely 
known as a resort of runaway negroes during the régime of slavery 
in New Granada, these gentlemen claim the merit of discovering 
it. Our view comprehends also the magnificent Gulf of San Miguel, 
probably the finest harbor on the western seaboard of this continent ; 
further south, the harbor of Puerto Pinas, noted for the abundance 
in which the pearl oyster there exists. It will be seen that towards 
the head waters of the Truando the coast range approaches close to 
the Pacifie shore, leaving a level space of fifty or sixty miles between 
its declivities and the Atrato. It will thus appear that the main 
difficulty to be overcome, in a physical sense, lies between the head 
of navigation of the Truando and the Pacific te:minus at Kelley’s 
Inlet. In this situation it fortunately happens that the coast range, 
“Cordillera Occidental,” loses its character of continuity, and is 
broken up into low isolated hills, around whose bases the tributary 
waters of both oceans almost interlock, affording, it is supposed, the 
required facility for a cut or canal, through which the commerce of 
the world may pass from sea to sea. 

The plans, memoranda and estimates comprised in the report of 
the preliminary survey or exploration, above referred to, have been 
submitted to the inspection of the most eminent civil engineers in 
this country and England, end in France; and the Governments of 
these countries, especially that last named, have expressed a deep 
interest in the success of an undertaking which, admitting it to be 
physically practicable, must be regarded as among the most useful as 
well as the most gigantic projects of the age. Though more north- 
erly than the canal route proposed by Baron Humboldt, the Truando 
route now presented may still be regarded as a confirmation of his 
theory—that in no other part could an inter-oceanic canal be made 
with the same facility as between the Pacific shore and the Atrato. 

The members of the expedition not required to watch over the 
safety of the bungo in which the voyage had been made, started for 
the small pueblo that we were informed stood on the shore of the 
Jagoon of Paracuchiclu, and in half an hour we reached it, passing 
through a manglade—a mangrove forest, which was intersected by a 
network of open channels or still water, communicating with each 
other, and overshadowed by the dark verdure of the trees. 

Pursuing a winding course, we reached the inlet, a fine sheet of 
water, several miles long and three hundred yards wide, with a 
depth which we subsequently ascertained not to exceed fourteen 
feet, but easily increased. It was sheltered from the ocean by a 
long narrow peninsula, abounding in cocoa nuts of splendid growth, 
and there were five or six cane houses, in one of which we took up 
our abode. 

Here we remained for several days until we had sufficiently ex- 
amined the inlet, registered the tides, the barometrical indications, 
&c., and, with the aid of Alexandro Domingo, engaged peons to 
carry our provisions, instruments and baggage on the route to the 
Truando. 

Captain K. and I undertook a journey of fourteen miles to the 
Jurador, where we found fifteen or twenty negro families, who sub- 
sisted by growing plantains, sugar-cane and poultry, making occa- 
sional visits to the neighboring pearl fishery at Punto Marzo and 
Puerto Pinas. Alexandro occupied a comfortable cane house, and 
his family of grown-up sons and daughters inherited his Indo- 
S,anish complexion, with much natural grace and kindness ot 
manner. 

It is customary to conteran the mixed races of South America as 
inngte criminals and outcasts. Yet in Mercao, still more in Alex- 
andro, there were fine qualities which we might look for in vain among 
nine-tenths of those who would deem their companionship a degra- 
tion. Alexandro, through little short of seventy, was as vigorous as 
a boy; I had seen him climb a tall cocoa-nut tree immediately after 
the physical exertion of dragging our canoe through a mile of mud, 
in which he wallowed rather than swam, and all this he did without 
showing the slightest discontent. It was an unpleasant feat to per- 
form or even to witness, but it was the only means by which we 
could avoid a whole night’s exposure to the attack of the alligators, 
or the still more dreaded musquitoes. He displayed a generous 
tone of feeling, and a religious sentiment which expressed itself in 
habitual reference to the Deity as the ruler of events. This frame 
of mind he had imbibed in early life as the slave of a Spanish family 
in Choco. Itis to the credit of the Catholic priesthood that few 
negroes or half-breeds of the interior neglect their morning and 
evening prayers (oracion), or mention the Supreme Being without 
reverence and respect. ‘‘May God protect you,” “If God 
wills it,” and similar expressions which they habitually use, in no 
spirit of affectation, for they have nothing to gain by hypocrisy, are 
as commonly heard in their conversation as are the iesghemens ex- 
pletives which so generally disgrace the English language in a similar 
phase of society. 

Moreover, though unable to read and write, Alexandro was a man 
of great energy and judgment, with just sufficient appreciation of the 
humorous to render him an agreeable companion. His temper, 
though often tried, was never ruffled. 

In six days we were ready. According to the best information we 
could procure, the valley of the Nerqua offered the best route to the 
Truando, and this we determined to follow. 

Kelley’s Inlet, the Pacitic Terminns. 

Let us consider the region that we are about to explore. The 
bird’s-eye view which illustrates this article shows the Atrato flow- 
ing due north through the province of Choco, and emptying itself 
into the Gulf of Darien by numerous mouths, all of which are ob- 
structed 7 mud-bars, easily removable by dredging machines; a 
level jungle, which appecrs to crowd the coast range, closes up 
against the Pacific shore. The range itself in this situation sinks 
very much in height, and is broken into isolated low hills. South- 
ward of this parallel of seven degrees north latitude is the Nahipi, 
which Humboldt regarded as the most practicable route for an 
inter-oceanic canal. Our exploration establishes the still greater 
facility presented by the Truando, which, like all the western feeders 
of the Atrato, runs in a north-eastcourse. Kelley’s Inlet, and the 
et harbor of Corredor, occupy a very favorable position 
with respect to that portion of the coast range which is supposed to be 
most available for the formation of a canal, without locks, from the 
Pacific to the Atrato. 

It appeared to us extremely fortunate that we should have dis- 
covered this fine inlet in the spot where it was wanted. As the 
intended Pacific terminus, it was named after the chief promoter of 
our expedition. 

The Overland Route. 

It was necessary to leave Captain Rude at Kelley’s Inlet, in 
charge of the effects that could not be carried at one journey. The 
other members of the expedition were with Nelson and Alexandro ; 
two Indian lads to act as pioneers, Mercao carrying the theodolite, 
Helano his culinary apparatus, and eight stout negroes with loads 
varying from seventy-five pounds to a hundred weight, constituted 
the party. Embarked in three canoes, we c the inlet and 


followed the tortuous course of a creek, which offered a few impedi- 
ments in the shape of fallen trees. Passing over or under them, 
we reached the extreme tidal influence, and continued our progress 
up a shallow winding river, on the banks of which we noticed mag- 
nificent plantains and sugar-canes. Our progress was very slow, 
but as we advanced our observations were entirely favorable, for, 
although our route lay over a series of small hills, we noticed on 
our right hand a deep valley, extending without interruption from 
the tidal waters of the Pacific. This valley we traced during the 
two following days, on the second of which we crossed the summit 
level at a point where, within a few hundred yards, we found one 
rivulet flowing towards the Pacific and another towards the Atlantic 
Oceans. To connect this valley with that of the Nerqua, by the 
most practicable level, appears to be the great engineering problem 
of this undertaking. 

We commenced our fourth day’s journey at the usual hour, and 
after crossing one or two bends of the Hingador, a tributary of the 
Nerqua, we descended into the broad and fertile valley through 
which the latter river pursues its silvery and limpid course to the 
Truando. Before reaching the Nerqua, the Hingador precipitates 
itself into a deep and romantic glen, forming a cataract one hun- 
dred and sixty feet (by measurement), which, in swollen states of 
the river, must present a very imposing appearance. 

An Indian Family. 

On reaching the valley of the Nerqua, we were welcomed to the 
house of an Indian named Captain Antonio, but finding this domi- 
cile already occupied by.a numerous human and canine population, 
not to mention monkeys and other smaller and still more objection- 
able tenants, we had a rancho built at a little distance on a bank 
overlooking the river, and there we sojourned ten days, during 
which time a canoe was constructed of sufficient size to continue 
our descent to the Atrato. Although we had oceupied five days in 
coming from the Pacific, the distance was subsequently performed 
in eight hours by Captain R. and the heavily Joaded peons. As a 
further evidence of our proximity to the Pacific shore, L will men- 
tion that the breakers on the coast are distinctly audible, in certain 
states of weather, in the valley of the Nerqua. 

Antonio was, like all the Chocoan Indians, of small size, with 
rounded limbs and black hair, which hung half way down his back. 
He had two grown-up daughters, one of whom had lately been re- 
duced to widowhood, and in compliance with a custom as ancient 
as the period of the Incas, went forth every day along the river side 
to utter plaintive and melancholy lamentations. He cultivated a 
corn and plantain patch, the produce of which supplied the neces- 
sary food for his family, with the addition of fish and iguanas’ eggs 
from the river, and monkeys, turkeys, parrots and numerous other 
game from the surrounding forest. He exchanged game at the 
Jurador for dry goods and tobacco; and as ammunition was costly, 
he and his sons, two fine intelligent lads, made use in hunting of 
the blow-pipe and poisoned arrow, the hereditary weapons peculiar 
to the Chocoan Indians, which the early Spanish adventurers, 
under Vasco Nunez, in their first attempts to ascend the Atrato, 
learned to fear and respect. 

These lads, Miguelito and Antonio, attended R.and myself in our 
hunting excursions, and frequently pointed out the fresh footprints 
of the tiger, or rather the jaguar, a feline animal little inferior in 
size and strength to the Asiatic tiger. 

On one occasion, whilst exploring the gorge of the Hingador, we 
discovered the footsteps of a female jaguar and cub, which Miguelito 
easily tracked with his eye toa small clump of brushwood not ten 
yards off. ‘* There they are,’’ he said, in a whisper, ‘* but we have 
neither dog nor spear; let us go” (vamonos). And we did go; for 
we knew that a female jaguar, with a cub or kitten at her heels, is 
not an animal to be trifled with—in fact, a cat upon a great scale, 
and proportionately formidable when her motherly instincts are 
roused. Qur shot guns would have availed us nothing in such a 
contest. 

The people of Choco, in hunting the tiger (jaguar), avail them- 
selves of a small dog of the Antioquian breed, which is much valued 
This little animal attacks the rear of the tiger, and with noise and 
snapping attracts his attention, giving his master an opportunity to 
transfix the enemy with the spear. 

Game abounds in the Nerqua valley, including the splendid pavo 
de monte, numerous varieties of partridges, also deer and wild hogs. 
This accounts for the great number of feline beasts of prey, such as 
the jaguar, the puma, the gato de monte, &c. And for their in- 
offensiveness as regards the human species, although we saw their 
footprints on the river sands in all our excursions, we could never 
see the animals themselves, and could not learn that they, in more 
than two or three instances, had been known to attack the hunter. 
It is not considered safe to sleep in the open air without a fire 
burning in the rancho or close to it, night being the season of 
activity with the feline tribes. 

On our return from hunting excursions, Miguelito usually presented 
a very singular aspect, being hung all over with turkeys, monkeys, 
parrots, toucans and iguanas; so that he could hardly be recognised 
was a human being, and could scarcely, poor fellow, stagger under 
the weight. He considered himself well rewarded by a share of the 
~ and a few cigars. That a wilderness, teeming with animal 
ife, with a soil of unbounded fertility, yielding spontaneously and 
in abundance some of the most valuable products of the vegetable 
kingdom, such as cautchouc, vegetable ivory, dye woods and medi- 
cinal plants of many and various kinds, should be inhabited by but 
one Indian family is certainly a remarkable circumstance. The only 
dwelling that we encountered between the Pacific and the Atrato 
was that of the Indian Antonio. 

We feund the climate agreeable, the nights cool and refreshing, 
the temperature ranging from 72 to 85 deg. Farenheit, and with the 
exception of one who was attacked by intermittent fever, brought on 
by fatigue, all the members of our party enjoyed perfect health. 

The existence of an inland valley so extensive and so fertile as 
this—and there are many such in western Choco—is of especial im- 
portance in connection with the project of an inter-cceanic canal, 
which will require the labor of thousands of men during a series of 

ears. 
’ The canoe, a log of cedar hollowed out neatly with common broad- 
axes, and shaped with exactitude, by Mercao and three others of our 
peons, was finished in a week. Next morning this and two smaller 
ones belonging to Antonio were loaded, and we broke up our en- 
campment, bidding adieu to Mercao and the peons, and accompanied 
only by Nelson, Alexandro and the two Indian lads, we descended the 
Nerqua to its confluence with the Truando, which we reached the 
following morning. 
The Truando—Descent of the Rapids, 

We struck the Truand» two miles above a series of formidable 
rapids, which we had been looking forward to with anxiety. They 
extend over several miles, and are caused by the passage of the river 
through a narrow and tortuous chahnel which is interrupted by nu- 
merous detached rocks. Midway in this distance there occurs a per- 
pendicular fali of twenty feet. ‘To render the case still more doubtful 
Alexandro hed never seen these rapids, but the manner in which he 
periormed the herculean and dangerous duty fully justified the con- 
fidence we had learned to place in the gallantry and resources of this 
noble old man. 

We found the Truando to be about forty yards in width, and twelve 
feet deep, presenting therefore a formidable body of water. De- 
scending slowly between level and alluvial banks we soon entered 
the rocky gorge, and found by the increasing impetus and noise that 
we were rapidly approaching the scene of danger. Having reached 
the head of the first rapid we disembarked, | scrambled with diffi- 
culty along the rocks. It soon became necessary to unload the 
canoes and to carry the contents along the shore from place to place. 
The chief actor in this aquatic performance displayed just the quali- 
ties requisite for the occasion, consummate dexterity, strength and 
skill. Alexandro sat.in the stern, Miguelito and his brother, in 
the bows, stood ready with their light but strong poles to prevent 
collisions with the rocks, which became still more numerous as the 
velocity of the current increased ; their attitudes, the quickness and 
precision of their gestures were admirable. Subsequently I have sat 
in a canoe, in running down the still more impetuous rapids of the 
Andagueda, and can only compare the sensation experienced to that 
of a bold rider on a runaway horse of the Mazeppa breed, the plea- 
sure and excitement increasing with the danger. Late in the after- 
noon Alexandro and the boys finished their labors by erecting a 
rancho on a rock, above flood-mark—and we endeavored, like Mr. 
capley, to be as jolly as possible under the circumstances at Rancho 
0. 7. 


Next day the old man made an early start to reconnoitre the main 





falls, and after an hour’s absence returned with his plan fully 








arranged. ‘First,” he said, turning to Hilano, “ get breakfast 
ready, and a good one, for there is work for all of us to-day.” 

**Glad to hear it, Alexandro,’”’ I said, ‘‘ for we are tired of seeing 
you and these little fellows having all the fun to yourselves. How 
does the big fall look ?”’ 

‘* Bastante bravo, pretty wild,” he said, ‘‘ but that shan’t stop us, 
and half a mile below them we get into smooth water.” 

What his intended operations were I did not inquire, for I knew 
that the old man, like a good general, kept his plans to himself. 

After breakfast we enema in front of the rancho, and walked 
down on the other side about a quarter of a mile. There we waited 
until the baggage and the canoes had reached the same spot. In 
bringing down the latter a new device now became necessary, on 
account of the increased violence of the torrent—that of easing her 
down by means of a rope of vines, one end attached to the canoe, 

he other in the hand of Miguzlito, on the shore. Having in this 
nanner passed a very dangerous spot, Alexandro slipped his cable, 
and peddling vigorously into the centre of the torrent, swept down 
like an arrow, and, with a few strong and skilful strokes, rounded to 
in a sheltered spot close to where I stood. With a glow of anima- 
tion on his swarthy features, he said, 

‘* What think of that, sefior doctor ?” 

** Alexandro,” I replied, ‘‘ words cannot express what I think of 
your skill. I will express my thoughts in cigars,’ and I hande 
him a bundle. 

** Better still, sefior.” 

Whilst he spoke, the little fellows arrived in the smaller canoe. 
Theyeevidently relished the sport. I had watched their descent, 
and noticed how skilfully they had guided their canoe, and how 
completely it had called forth their vigilance and activity. In a few 
minutes the canoes were again loaded, and we embarked; having 
dropped down about ahundred yards, we landed just above the main 
fall of the Truando. 

It was a formidable cataract, less from its height than from the 
large volume of water that poured through a narrow opening into a 
cauldron, where it hissed and steamed with a deafening uproar. 
Alexandro now dived into the woods, leaving us to speculate upon 
his next movement. One thing was clear—the impossibility that a 
canoe could overleap that cataract withcut being dashed to atoms. 
In half an hour he re-appeared, carrying some stout poles. These 
he produced to lay parallel with each other, beginning at the water’s 
edge. Over each he placed a piece of bark, with the glutinous side 
outward. He was, in fact, constructing a slide over which to haul 
the canoes, and by this simple expedient we were enabled—all lend- 
ing a hand—to launch them below the falls in less than half an 

our. 

We then continued our descent of the remaining rapids—which 
were not less formidable than the others—without sustaining the 
slightest accident, and late in the afternoon came to halt, with only 
one more before us. Ona high rock above flood-mark we saw an 
old fishing rancho, and took possession of it for the night. 

We had lately suffered from the effects of a very minute but 
poisonous fly, our faces, hands and feet being the parts chiefly af- 
fected; we became lame from this cause, so that in climbing and 
scrambling along the rocks we were compelled to use sticks. For- 
tunately we had now but little pedestrianism to perform. 

The night of our arrival, a very magnificent thunder-storm set in ; 
the rain poured down in torrents; continuous thunderpeals rever- 
berated among the mountains; and the river in afew hours rose 
twenty feet. The rancho leaked badly, so that its occupants were 
speedily deluged. I had, as usual, slung my hammock between two 
trees, and spread an India-rubber blanket over it; but that afforded 
no protection, and the attempt to use an umbrella was futile. Ina 
few minutes sufficicnt rain was conducted along the cords to satu- 
rate the hammock and its occupier. Seeing the rapid rise of the 
river, Alexandro had given orders to Miguelito to keep watch over 
the canoes; and occasionally the old man made a little excursion 
to the river-side, to see that all was safe in that quarter. As it was 
impossible to sleep, I endeavored to kill the time by smoking and 
meditation, entertaing a strong impression that even Mr. Tapley 
would have claimed credit for the display of jollity that night at 
Rancho No. 8. 

At length day dawned, and the storm subsided, but the inundation 
continued. Hundreds of trees swept past us, and the rush of the 
accumulated waters through the narrow gorge was very imposing to 
witness. All that day the inundation continued, much to our dis- 
tress, for we knew that constant change of place could alone protect 
us against the dreadful flies, whose appetite evidently ‘‘ grew by 
what it fed on.”” To beguile the weary hours I had recourse to my 
favorite amusement—a little chit-chat with Alexandro. 

** Alexandro,”’ I said, *‘ supposing that by accident the two canoes 
had been smashed yesterday—with the loss of our provisions, and 
so on, pray inform me how we could have reached the Atrato ?”’ 

** Senor,” he said, ‘‘ that I have thought alout a good deal, and, 
if such a misfortune——”’ 

Here the old man broke off abruptly, and, to my surprise, rushed 
down the steep rocks towards the river, into which he dashed with 
the frenzy, as it appeared, ofa madman. He then struck out vigor- 
ously down the stream, just in time to seize the cable of the canoe 
of which I could obtain a glimpse, as she rounded the projecting 
rock, which formed the next bend of the river. Having secured it, 
he swam ashore, and, aided by the boys, soon placed the canoe in 
her former situation. 

“ Miguelito,”’ said the old man, mildly, “‘that was a narrow 
escape—in half a minute more the canoe would have been capsized 
in the last rapid—much money and ammunition would have been 
lost.”’ 

‘‘Sefior,” said Miguelito, respectfully, “the nejuco was made 
fast—I did it carefully.” 

“True, my son, but the eddy causing the canoe to sway con- 
stantly during the night has twisted the nejuco, as you see, so that 
it broke with a slight strain.” 

This was Alexandro’s method of conveying a slight reproof, which 
many a fool would have given with the seasoning of curses and 
abuse. It offended not the feelings of Miguelito, yet it sank into 
his heart. 

** Now, then, sefior doctor,” said Alexandro, “I must tell you 
what I would have done had we lost the canoes. In two hours I 
would have made a raft of balsa-wood that would have taken us all 
down to the Atrato in perfect safety.” 

“Right again, my old friend,” I replied. 

‘* To-morrow morning, si Dios quiere (if God wills it), we shall 
Start, and reach the Atrato on the second day,” was his reply. 


The Palissadas a Future Coalfield. 


Immediately below the Falls, the Truando gains the level of the 
plain of the Atrato, and becomes available for canalization, by 
making a detour to avoid the rapids and’ gain the vailey of the 
Nerqua. For the first ten miles it flows between alluvial banks, 
richly timbered, and abounding in the lignum vite tree. It receives 
numerous tributaries, and assumes the character of a winding and 
sluggish river, with a depth which gradually increases from twelve 
to twenty-four feet at its confluence with the Atrato. 

About twelve miles below the Falls, it divides into numerous 
ehannels, which inclose islands formed by driftwood, the accumula- 
tion of ages. The banks are of alluvial formation, containing nu- 
merous beds of the colored clays used from time immemorial by the 
Chocoanos in fabricating their pottery. 

The Palissadas, or Driftwood Islands, suggest the geological idea 
of a coalbed in its stage of deposition. A long submersion would 
cover the driftwood with mud, and this, hardened by time and pres- 
sure into shale, would constitute the roof of a coalbed. The Palis- 
sadas cover an extent of fifteen or twenty square miles. 

We continued our descent of the Truando until tén at night, then, 
finding no dry land on either side, owing, as we afterwards found, to 
the inundated state of the Atrato, we made fast our canoes to a tree 
and passed the night in the sitting posture. This was Rancho Ne. 
9, ‘‘ the worst yet,” as Mr. Tapley would have said, “for the display 
of jollity!”” Hilano managed to boil some water and to make coffee, 
which i have alwas found in tropical regions to be a beverage of 
inestimable value as a tonic, exhilarator and febrifuge. It should 
be taken on awakening in the morning, and I shall always remember 
with gratitude the regularity with which that cocinero used to hand 
me the welcome cup, with a biscuit, and ten minutes afterwards 
brought the cigar and lighted stick. Poor fellow! He had his 
faults, for he was a Panamanian. When afterwards I with 
him in Choco he burst into a lamentation, which ex from mea 
silver dollar in addition to previous gifts, which he did not deserve. 
Like Falstaff, he was mirthful himself and the cause of mirth in 





others, being the constant butt of jests and practical jokes, many of 
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which were instigated by our venerable Alexandro himself. At sun- 
rise our broken slumbers were dispelled by the roaring of monkeys, 
and after a hasty but refreshing breakfast of coffee, biscuit and cold 
turkey, we continued our voyage. 

The Lagoons. 

At noon we entered the lagoon region. The lagoons are open 
spaces eight or ten miles in diameter, of a bright green color, owing 
to the universal abundance of a species of grass or sedge, which has 
its roots under water and grows several feet above the surface. 
Tlrough these vast submerged meadows, as they appear, the Trusndo 
and other rivers flow sluggishly to the Atrato. This region is the 
birthplace of miasma and the paradise of alligators, which abound in 
numbers that defy computation. I could couot dozens of them at 
once in crossing the lagoons, and so little familiar did they seem 
with the human animal that they hardly deigned to move out of our 
way. But for the paternal instinct of devouring the young, these 
animals would speedily realize the horrors of over population in a 
worse form than Malthus ever dreamed of. ‘Ihe question has been 
asked and never answered, What is an aliigator good for? Can no 
means of utilizing these huge organisms be devised? Dead or alive 
can nothing be done with them? Let the ingenious Yankee who 
has devised an apparatus for shooting musquitves turn his attention 
to the alligators of the Atrato! The field is inexhaustible. 

Almost equally inexhaustible are the monkeys of this region, 
ay those of the gigantic red species, whose roar, equal in 
volume to that of the tiger, cuts short your morning slumbers. 
Having been on one occasion tempted to dissect an animal of this 
species just killed, in order to examine the mechanism of his vocal 
organs, I obtained some knowledge at the cost of losing my appetite 
for several days, through the peculiar sickening odor which the flesh 
emits. On this account the mono-mugitan is not eaten by the 
negroes and Indians of Choco, whereas his cousin, the cariblanco, or 
white face, and many others are esteemed a delicacy, and con- 
stituted the chief food of our peons. 

Having crossed the lagoons we emerged at four P.M. on the broad 
and noble Atrato, nearly opposite to the river and pueblo of Rio 
Sucio, There we found it necessary during some days to recruit. 
Below the Truando the average breadth of the Atrato is six hundred 
yards, and for the minimum depth inside the bars forty-five feet, 

t is therefore one of the most navigable rivers in the world for ships 
of the largest class, not excluding even such as the Great Eastern. 

At the outlet of the Truando the surface of the Atrato is seven- 
teen feet higher than the mean level of both oceans, and on this 
physical fact and o.hers established by our exploration rests the 
supposed possibility of converting the channel of the Truando into a 
new river, or a branch of the Atrato, with its outlet on the Pacific 
at Kelley’s Inlet. The cost of the undertaking, estimated by a very 
elaborate process of calculation, approximates to one hundred and 
forty-five million dollars, for a canal without locks from sea to sea. 
This estimate includes the cost of a tunnel from the valley of the 
Nerqua through the dividing range, which may not be necessary. 

In concluding this article, it is proper to state that the technicali- 
ties and details of a survey have been purposely excluded, as not 
belonging to a narrative of an official character, written by a mem- 
ber of the expedition, whose duties were those of a physician and 
interpreter, not those of an engineer. But it will be interesting to 
the general reader to know that the measurements of altitude were 
deduced from barometrical observations, repeated nearly every hun- 
dred yards, and that the two aeroid barometers used coincided so 
exactly as to warrant full confidence in their indications. Further, 
that the members of our expedition were the only white men that 
are known to have crossed from seato sea by the Truando and 
Atrato route, with the exception of one, a trader of Choco, who 
lost all his goods, and nearly lost his life, in the rapids of the 
T.uando. That we accomplished the journey without loss or acci~ 
dent, is mainly owing to good arrangements, and to the judicious 
manner in which the natives were treated by the members of our 
party. A frank, bold, yet courteous and gentlemanly bearing, goes 
far with the Spanish Americans. 


MRS. SQUIZZLE IN NEW YORK. 


Visits Wall Street—Lectures before the Invention of « Wimings 
Rites.” 





Squizzle has gone and went 
It’s the livin 


I mA as well kum tu the pint at onst. 
and busted up. Yes, he’s smashed all tu peases. 
truth. 

Its bin an orful time for me and Sally Mari both, and if it hadn’t 
a bin for my kristian fortytude and resignashun | never should a bin 
karried thru. As it was I got upsot, still { indured it, and it want 
meny minits after I herd the news afore I was on my wa tu the kars. 

It was a rainy, drizzly, drippin da; havin no umbril my span klean 
kaliker dress soon dript, my plaid shawl dript, my best bonit dript, 
and my eyes—which have bin drippin ever sinse I’d seen Squizzle’s 
name down among the bankrupters—dript as I stept intu the drippin 
kar. 

Weighed down with glomy impreshions I fell intu a reverie; the 
man settin alongside fell intu a reverie; the konductor after takin 
my tickit dropt intu a sete forrerd and fell intu a reverie; and I 
reckon the injinere fell intu a reverie, for the injine got the better of 
him, run oph the track and plunged us all ker souse intu a river-e. 

What the dickens are you up tu, sezI,asIrizup. Nobody sed 
nothin in arnser, and I was on the pint of startin on afoot when 
another train kum up and took us abord. 

Ina distractive state J arrived in the sity. As I walked down 
Broadwa I met men drest in black with solem faces. I met wiming 
and childring with solem faces, and when they saw me chey looked 
solemer still. Even the dogs 1 met looked solem, and as I turned 
from Broadwa to Wall street, one of em actualy set his teeth intu 
my tenpenny kalliker dress and tride tu hold me back. 

I walked the hull length of Wall street, up and down, four times 
afore I got a site at Squizzle. 

Why wife! what air you duin here? sez he, as soon as he set eyes 
on me. 

Squizzle, sez I, you'd better ax yourself that question, and then 
stop and see how it sounds. 

What hev you bin duin? Won’t speke, ha? 
ye in the presence of these witnises. 

Squizzle kinder skringed down as I sed this, fur there was a big 
crowd kollectin round, but I didn’t stop fur that. I hadn’t kum all 
the way down there drippin through the rain fur nothin, and I agread 
I'd jest let him no it. 

Sez I, Squizzle, youv ruinated yerself and all your family Ly puttin 
not enly yourn but mine and Sally Mari’s money intu that raskaly 
konsarn called a bank. A purty bank I guess you'll find it afore 
youve done with it. Youd a great site better gone and buried it in 
the sand bank out back of our house in Konkapot, then you could ey 
dug it out when you wanted it. Now I reckon you'll dig till you 
have sore fingers afore you'll git it. : 

I think your rather hard on the banks, marm, sez a tall slimiky 
lookin feller standin nere. ‘ 

Maybe you belon; tu some of them swindlin consarns yourself, sez 
I, and go about searchin for men with mony, like hawks buzzin 
arter chickens. 

Squizzie he stood there and never opened } is mouth all the time I 
was talk n tu the young feller, who skulked awa as soon as he kould 
git a chanse. 

[ then turned and walked up the steps and strate intu the bank, 
Squizzle follerin at my heals. The feller inside looked sorter pale 
when he see me making fur him, and he stepped inside and pulled 
the dore together arter him, and when he had cum round and peaked 
through a little square hole, sez he, What du you wish, madam? 

I want that money you've fooled out of my husband, and I want 
every sent of if, tu, and that as quick as you kan kount it out. 

My deer madam, sez he— 

Don’t deer madam me, sez I, I don’t want tu here none of your 
tonguy speaches; jest kount that moncy out and hand over, or I'll 
make a sample of you rite here in the street. You kant pasifi me 


then 1’il speke for 


uite as easy as you did Sqnizzie, I'l let you no that, you wicked, 
iseavin, swindlin skoundril. 
We paid out all our speshy yesterday, sez he, and, as I told your 
husband, you!! have tu wait a little oa us till times briten, 
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“put on a long fase tu mete him, and, if he axes whats the matter, sa 


Yes, sez I, wait till you find a few more Squizzles to fool around. 
If I kould git at you Id give that long neck of yourn a twist that 
would save the sherrif the trouble of puttin a rope around it. 

Now you kan see what youv gone and ben and did, Squizzle, sez I, 
as we walked out of the konsarn. What in the name of komon sense 
du you expect your agoin tu duto support me and Sally Mari? I left 
her at hum in a distractive state weepin konvulsivly. If theres a 
bigger booby in all kreation than you have proved yourself, I hope 
I shall never run agin him. You kan go back tu Konkapot and go 
tu work—du you understand that? Squizzle didnt speke, but he 
noded his hed tu let me no he understood it. 

Jist then a man tapt me on the shoulder, and I looked around. 

Madam, sez he, Ive bin appointed one of a committee tu find a 
femail tu lectur afore the Wimings Rites Invention. Judgin from 
your konversation that you belong tu that onerary order, and also 
notisin that you was abundantly blest with the gift of the gab, I 
made bold tu :peke tu you. 

You did rite, sez I. Wheres the invention tu be held ? 

In the sixth story of the Sity Hall, rear room; lectur tu kom- 
mense at half-past seven, sez he. 

What du you propose tu pa,sez I. You may think me inquisitife, 
but that is a konsideration with me now, sinse Squizzle has bank- 
rupted himself. 

We pa well, sez he. 

Bein of a literary turn, I konsented to lectur. Inteliectuail im- 
ployment suits my nater better than anythin else ! kan think on. 
After that I went around tu the office of the Weakly Phizzle, for I 
had sum poitry of Sally Maris tu leave there. Wuen I told the edi- 
ter who I was, I thot hed never let go squeezin my hand. At last 
he handed me a cheer, and sez he, sit down, madam, we are most 
happy tu reseave sich a distinguisht individual. I kerchied, and sat 
down some minits, and he axed me if I resided in the sity? Then I 
told him my present misfortunate kondition. He felt powerful bad, 
kfm mity nere kryin, when I spoke of our losses. He sed also that 
my idees on the hard times was good, and he was glad I was agoin 
tu lectur ; he should send a retorter around and hev him take notes 
icr the next number of the Phizzle. As I riz tu take leave 1 handed 
him Sally Mari’s last iffusion, and he spoke in a feelin manner on 
her ritins, and sed that her peases was all that had kept the Weakly 
Phizzle wp. I told him I kould anser for her, that he should hev 
her support, and then took my leve, tno not until he squoze my 
band agin. I found Jabez waitin outside the door, and he follered 
at a respectable distance behind. There was nobody at the hall wen 
we arrived, and Squizzle said he guessed we was rather erly. I then 
gave him his orders tu stand outside the door durin the lectur, and 
tu let nobody in but those what kum with good intent, and he took 
himself off, while I sat down tu prepare notes. 

At eight o’klock there was quite a konkeurse of individuils kol- 
lected, and I riz. 

Friends! sez I; jist as I sed friends, there was a jineral flourish 
of bandana handkerchifs, and they cheered me so loud that I had 
tu sa friends three times afore I kould git’a word further in the dis- 
kourse. At last I proceeded tu kontinue in this wise: 

Friends! feller-sisters in adversity! I shall diskourse upon the 
grate topick of the da, viz. (which means namely), the panick. Now, 
i shall use komon plain inglish, in order that the most ignorant 
here ma redily understand; I ma also durin the later part of the 
evenin introduce anotber subject klosely konnected with the krysis, 
and that is femail ekonomy. fl 

My friends, you se-me drest for the times and the ockasion—you 
se me in a plane dress, a tenpenny kalliker; youll alers se me in a 
tenpenny kalliker if these times kontinue. I advise sich cf my 
friends as has a dress of the same sort tu go hum and put it on, 
and sich as hasnt got a kalliker dress tu git one as soo. as they kan. 

Seckondly, when your husbands kums hum at nite, dont go and 


i want a new bonit. 

No, if you havnt got a bonit tu your hed, dont go and sa that; git 
a kabbidge lefe (if the frost hante killed em all), and hold that over 
you; itll do for bonit and parasol besides. If you hev any trouble 
in gitin em here, Ill supply you, for weve raised a large krop in 
Konkanot; bnt 1 guess | shant have tu put myself to that trouble, 
fur I see kabbidge heds in ge! here. 

It was sumtime afore 1 kould go on agin, on account of the 
cheerin. 

Thirdly, hev chereful fases when you mete your husbands at nite. 
If they look krossgrained, bring the young ones in and let them 
filander around, turn somersets and sich like; that’ll bring em tu, | 
reckon. 

Spekin of childern, the deer little things is komforts, provided 
yon dont hev tu meny on em. ‘Theres my darter Sally Mari, an 
only child; she busted strate intu teers, and boohood rite out loud a 
kryin, when she hered of her pas misforten; and in a few minits 
arter she sot down, fur she alers was a thoughtful child, and rit a 
pease of poitry fur the Weakly Lhizale, tu let folks no she want no 
ways tu blame if her pa had busted. . 

1 have got a copy of it here in my busom, next tu my beatin hart. 
Ill rede it for the instructificaiion of my hearers, aad then kontinue 
my lectur: 

WHOSE TU BLAME? 


Ive hered the dredful news tu da; 

Ive seen my fathers name in preni; 
Yes, Jabez Squizzle’s smashed, they sa; 
Surely theres somethin dredful int; 

If folks du tell the truth, they kant 

Sa I have bin extravigant. 


Now when a man like him has gone 
And went and busted up, 

‘Lhe papers sa bis famila 

Has made him a bankrupt; 

But if they tell the truth, they kant 
Say I have bin extravigant. 


Id like tu ask these selfsame men 

A question now or tu, 

And let them anser if they ken, 

And tbat without adu; 

Then if they tell the truth, they kant 
Sa I have bin extravigant. 


Who brings rich silks and satins here, 
Pint lase and brussils and guipere, 
And shawls from Injia and Cashmere 
Speke, if you kan! 

Who brings the richest, choirest fir, 
Ermine and sable and badjer, 

And puts them in the shop w nder? 
Anser, vile man ! 


And who sekures a spruse young klerk 
To show the silks, and smile and smirk 
And du their masters cheatin work 
With great parade? 


And when a lady kums tu buy, 
And rays the goods are very hi, 
Who tells a most konsamate lie, 
Tu make a trade? 


And let me ask for information— 
Why ia there sich an importation 

Of these choise goods intu our nation, 
If not tu sell? 


And why du men these goods supply, 


And ask their lady friends tu buy, 
And make their klerks both cheat and lie 
Jist plese tu tell? 


And now let me a maxim teach; 

On wimins fawlts no longer preach, 
For we take nuthin out uv our reach 
Phizzle, farewell! 
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Ive bin diskomfrizzled in that way myself; and, as Sally Mari sez 
in her poitry, if we didnt see silks and satins, we shouldnt want em, 
and its their bisiness to keep sich thiags out uv our site, and they 
do it. Forthly, and lastly, my beluved listners, I now kum tu a la- 
mentible part of my diskourse. Pardon me for turnin your atten- 
tion tu that iniquitous part of the sity nown as Wall street. You 
start and turn pail, my herers, when | pollute my lips with that ere 
name; but duty urges me to proceed to goon. I propo:e this nite 
to take up a kollection for the purpose of buildin a private respecta- 
ble house there. I ask it in behaf of the sufferin sinners there kol- 
lected. Du not, my deer hercrs, turn a deef ear to my request. 
You all no what a world of good brother Pease has done by goin and 
livin at the Pints. I propose to go still further. 

Yes, my friends, with your cowoperation I will go a mishionary 
intu Wall street, and perbaps, like brother Pease, | kan also bring 
good out of evil. Ive bin thru that den of korruption to-da, and 
lve seen how things is goin on there. 

I sot down ina bust of applaws, while the kommitte of manidg- 
ment passt a hat around and took up a superscription. Owein to a 
hole in the krown of it, we didnt git mutcb, for the pennies all fell 
thru, and as the gas had about gin out, we kouldnt see tu pick em 
up, and I thot best to dismis the meetin, after givin the followin 
notis : 

That nobody kan sa I am behind hand in the kaws of reform, I 
purpose to lectur from the steps of the Custom-house, every da this 
week, at three o'clock A.M, The servises of the Jewsharp and 
Skotch fiddle kompanies kombined have bin sekured for the koming 
weak. First tune on the program is an overtour by Frizzleini; 
seckond, Money makes the Mare go, ackompanied by a vois. For 
further particklars see daily papers and Weakly Phizzle. 


CHESS. 
Answers to Correspondents, 
ANOTHER. 

Through the kindness of Col. C. D. Mead, President of the New York Chess 
Club, we are enabled to present the following to our readers: A new Chess 
Club has recently been organized in Mobile, under very favorable auspices 
It consists of thirty members, beaded by the here mentioned officers: Col. 
Lewis Ayres, President ; F. Hurtel, A. Block,Vic® Presidents ; Dr. A. Lopez, 
Corresponding Secretary ; J. J. Delchamps, Recording Secretary ; A Goll 
steiger, Treasurer. 


Jacon Exson, Philadelphia.—Oh, you, where have you beea? No matter, we 
freely forgive, now that you have “brought up’’ at last. If we hal time 
we would use our best endeavors to make it more attractive. The last por- 
tion of your note will have its answer in another chapter. Your problem is 
undergoing just now a bit of a sifting. Let us pray! 

F. A. B., Charleston.—That both problems are too facile and obvious should 
not deter you from other trials, for problem composing is a branch which 
demands unbounded patience, skill and perseverance. Remember that Chess 
mines are inexhaustib'e—hence a wide field for the enterprising student. 
Un moment, nous oublions quelqu ’autre chose. Nous y voici: le Francais y est 

* dans toute sa pureté—donc, ou vous éles un ermpalriote ou vous é'€8...... ma foi, 
pardon ! nous hésitons eét...... nous faut-il pour le moment y renoneer, Daig- 
nez nous envoyer votre adressé‘que nous avons égarée, ayant l'intention de vous 
faire parvenir quelques problémes dz notre composition Your second pr »blem 
contains two solutions, 

J. B. Litry, Louisville.—Your game in our next number 

T. Frere, Brooklyn Chess Clab.—The benefit of his very brothe! ra th 
appears inthisnumber. Our philanthropic fellow feelings arc 
a piteh that we supplicate for more like crambs from the same quarver. 
will cross over soon and report. Ainsi-soit-il. 

W. H. W., Charleston.—We acknowledge your correct solution of 106. 

Yanker, Chelsea, Mass.—We postpone answering your letter until our nex 
issue. 

*,* Correct solutions of 107 have been forwarded by the fo'lowing correspond- 
ents: A Novice, Critic, M. P. 8., O. B., of Trenton, and our friead Tyro. 
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PROBLEM CVIII.—A Sui-Mate, respectfully dedicated to N. 
Maracueg, by J. H. M., Canastota, N. Y.—White to play, and 
compel Black to mate him in four moves. 
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WHITE. 


Game CVIIL—(Tue Two Kwicirs’ Derencr.)—Lately playe! between Master 
CHARLES GRAEF and Mr. Lovts PAULSEN. 


WHITE. BLACK WHITE. BLACK. 
Master C. G. Mr. L. P. Master C. G. Mr. L. P 
1PtwK4 PtoK4 14 P to Q5 Kt to K 4 
2K KttoB3 KtteoQgBb3s 15 Kt tks B R P tks Kt 
8 Bt0oQB4 Kt to K B 3 16 Bto K 2 Kt tks Kt 
i QKtto B3(aBtoQB4 17 B tks Kt Q to K R 5 (¢) 
5P to Qs P40Q3 18 Bto K Kt 4 (f)B tks B . 
6 Castles PtooK R3 19 Q tks B ® tks Q 
7 P to QR 8 (b) Castles 20 P tks Q Kt to K B 3 
8 PtoK R38 K to R sq 21 P te K Kt 5 P tke P 
9 Q Kt to R 4(¢c)B to Q Kt 3 22 B tke P Kt tks P 
10 PtoQ@B3 Kt toK R2(d) 2QR to Q sq RtoK B4 
1lPtoQ4 P tks P , ABtKR4 R to QRS 
12 P tks P PtoK B4 2 BtoK Kt3 KttoK BS 
13 P tks P 3 tke P 2KRtoK sq QR to K & (g) 
NOTES TO GAME CVI 
a) A eafe reply; the attack may play instead : 
4 Kt to K Kt 5 PwQ4 
5 P tks P it to Q R 4 (best) 
6 B Q Kt 5 (ch) (aa) PtoQB3 
7 P tke P P tks P 
SQtooKB3 7 


Here Mr. Staunton in his ‘“‘ Handbook’’ dismisses the game as favorable to 

White. There is, however, a move for Black, which seems to counterbalance 

his loss of a P, independent of a superior position—at least in our opinion. 

K B’s 3 is usually a ba! place for the Q, for she is mach exposed to be attacked 

by the alversary’s pieces. 
8. 





Q to QKt3 
We do not see a better move for White than B to Q R 4, certainly with an in 
ferior game. Black’s Bishops can be brought out immediately with much 
power and advantage. 
(aa) 
6PtoQ3 
This simple yet efficient move was brought into vogue by Mr. Morphy at the 


late Cheas Congress; it is a counter-play to Black’s fifth move, invented by Mr 





There was grate feelin manifested while I was readin the above, 
and I was four times obleged tu stop (for I kept kount); bandana 
handkerchifs flourished, and sobs was hered in every part of the | 
expansive hall. 

As soon as I kould kommand silense, I sed, My friends, you all 
blame the man that sells licker tu his brother, and makes a drunkard | 
of him. Now, you hev just as mutch reson tu blame the man what | 
brings expensive goods intu this ere kountry, and displas them in 
his shop winder tu temp you. Let me ask, who among you, wives | 
and darters here assembled, would think of buyin a moryantic dress | 
or a Aonitony kollar, if them intrigging klarks didnt inviggle you 
intu the stores, and talk tu you, and git you so decomposed and dis- 








combobolated that you didnt no what you was about. 


li. Von der Lasca After the above coup, where is the equivalent of a lost 
‘awn’ None, for Black can positively win nothing. 

(6) Master C. p!ays this Pawn, we suppose, for the purpose of retreating B. 
We should have prelerred B to K 3, or P toK R3 

(c) Losing precious time; Black having now castled on the K’s side, White 
should ; roceed immediately to a vicorous attack on the enemy’s intrenchments. 

(d, The step that we wished Master Charlies to follow ’ 

(¢) Mr. P's position is now superior. 

J) ®e-mingly no other alternative, an’ involving the loss of a P. Master 
C. plays well, however, against such a powerful antagonist. It is indeed re 


markable for a mere child to possess CLess talents of such high order. 

(g) Owing to the lateness of the vour the game was left unfinished. Mr. 
Paulsen, having gained » Pawn, would, most likely, have wom the game. 
Master Charles’ play will answer as « lesson for some older heads. 
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REHEARSING A PANTOMIME. 
BY DOESTICKS, P. B. 

Doesticks peeps) “Behind the Scenes” —He views the Con. 
struction of a Pantomime through Philosophic Spectacles— 
He loses Faith tn the Idois of his Youth—He encounters a 
Donkey and other Jackasses—He Tells all He Saw and 
Felt. 

Tae pantomime is the only realization of fairy-land that human 
gentlemen and ladies are ever permitted to behold. If there be 
any rare-tinted realm to which tn some other life we may be 
introduced, in which the fairies (in whom, of course, we all believe) 
who are now invisible to our earthly optics, shall become patent and 
palpable to our clearer vision, and be our gentle daily companions ; 
where we shall dance with them in their mystic rings, and hide 
with them in their sheltering flowers, and join them in all their 
playful antics, and help them in all their fantastic mischief, and 
be by them put up to no end of elvish snuff of which we are at 
present ignoraht; where we shall be graciously permitted to flirt 
with Titania, and to drink nectar juleps and dew cocktails with 
Oberon ; if, I say, there be any such pleasant country, to which, 
after we have got done with six-foot bodies, and seen the last of 
our old corpuses, we are to be translated ; if, I reiterate, with 
additional emphasis, there be any such sylphic kingdom, the 
deponent knoweth not its whereabouts, nor any incidents con- 
nected therewith. 

But of that more substantial, though-to-the-generality-of peo- 
ple-fully-as-mysterious wonder-land from which springs the 
miraculous glories of pantomime, of the theatre and its hereto- 
fore sealed mysteries, doth the subscriber know divers and sundry 
curious things. And I’m almost sorry that my youthful belief 
in the genuineness of pantomimic wonders has been shaken, 
indeed, has been wholly uprooted and scattered to the four winds, 
by such a revelation of the secret mysteries as is made by a sin- 
gle glimpse into that sacred kingdom, “ Behind the Scenes.’’ 1’m 
sorry, because pantomime is the only known realm of un- 
erring and inevitable justice, and one dislikes to have his notions 
of such a divine possibility disturbed. In no place more than in 
pantomime is proved the truth of the saw, * the course of true 
love never did run smooth ;”’ in no place else do the young lovers 
have £0 many toils and troubles—so many difficulties and obsta- 
cles to fight against—so many giants to kill—so many demons to 
dodge; in no place do they have such cruel and unrelenting 
parents ; in no place is their happiness assailed by such inveterate 
foes. and their union opposed by such determined and perse- 
vering enemies; in no place are there such steep mountains to 
climb and such big jumps to make to get md of the cruel 
‘* parients ;” in no other plave is there such a vicious servant, so 
funny, so devoted to the cld father and so persevering in his 
pursuit of the young folks; in no other place do the said young 
folks have such very small ho'es to creep through, and in no other 
place do the hard-hearted old father and the malicious servant 
so persistently follow them through the very same holes, how- 
ever small they may be; but then, as acompensation, in no other 
place in the world do the old father and the vicious servant 
always craw] through the small holes just one second too late; 
in no other place do the old father and the vicious servant come 
down the steep mountain just one second after the young folks 
have gone down the valley; in no other place do the old father 
and the vicious servant get on one side of a wall just one second 


after the young folks have safely reached the other; in no other | 


place do the old father and the vicious servant penetrate to the 
inside of a dungeon just as the young folks get out ; and in noother 
place in the world do the old man and vicious servant get locked 
fast in the said dungeon by the said young folks, and don’t make 
their escape until the said young folks have sailed away in a 
cooking-stove, which, for their accommodation, has been suddenly 
transformed into a sailing-boat ; in no other place of the world 
do the old man and the vicious servant corner the young foiks in 
a seemingly un-get-out-of-able place, and then, in the very midst 
of their exultant gymnastics, see the young folks go up ina 
balloon, and throw down sundry undodgeable moveab!es on their 
heads; and‘in no other place in the world are the young folks 
inevitably married and carried away to realms ot blue-light bliss, 
escorted by muslin’ angels, with golden harps of unique patterns ; 
and in no other place on all the earth are the old man and the 
vicious servant invariably and inevitably dragged down to an 
uncomfortable-looking Tophet by grinning devils, who execute 
sundry comic dances to discordant music from the drums. 
Where does the good fairy always come to the aid of the lovers 
just in the nick of time, and whiek them away to places of safety, 
and provide them with the choicest tood and truits by means 
miraculous and in quantities huge? And where does the same 
good fairy always carry too many guns for the evil spirit, and 
invariably discomfit that disagreeable intruder and send him 
howling to perdition in a flourish of red blazes? And where do 
the guide-posts turn to screw steamships, and the sea-shells to 
pleasure-yachts, that the loving couple may escape? And where 


do the mushrooms change to loaves of bread, and the lily- bells | 


to noggins of punch, and the toads to roast turkeys, and the 
pebble-stones to legs of mutton with no end of caper-sauce, that 
the dainty lovers may regale themselves withal? And where do 
the logs become beds, and the boulders change to pillows, and the 
moss turn into velvet coverings of the delicatest texture, that the 
lovers may have whereon to rest their weary limbs? And where 
do roasted turkeys kick vigorously, and roasted pigs squeak 
louder than in life when touched by the desecrating carving- 
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Pandemonium by the first train and the direct route, when they 
go through the stage as the curtain comes down. But then I 
wasn’t acquainted with the good fairy personally, and had never 
seen her eating bread and onions and drinking porter ; and had 
never seen the cruel old man and the bad servant wash the paint 
off their faces and vulgarize themselves with everyday boots and 
overcoats, and so the illusion was comparatively undisturbed. 
But I have been completely disenchanted; my faith in the 
good fairy is wrecked, and my trust in the devotedness of the two 
lovers to each other is smashed for ever. I have ceased to believe | 
in the miracles of harlequin, for I have touched his magic sword | 
and sy head didn’t fly up to the ceiling, or my arm to a sausage. | 
I know how the cruel old man and the wicked servant get out of | 
Tophet without being scorched ; I know what kind of fairies stick | 
on the revolving wheels; I know where the clown goes to when | 
he jumps through the clock; and I know where the evil spirit 
starts from when he comes up through the stage; I know how 
the skeletons dance, and how the man goes under the water- 
wheel without getting wet. ‘These, all these, and more, I learned 
in the course of a single visit to the wrong side of a pantomime. 
I went to the rehearsal, attended and introduced to that en- 
chanting scene by my triend Peleg, who was attached to the 
concern in some capacity of clerk to somebody, and therefore 








was entitled to the privileges of the house. When we stepped 
| upon the stage, not only was there a rehearsal going on, but innu- 
| merable carpenters, painters and mechanics of various kinds 
| were at work. Peleg, my attentive friend, pointed out the 

various persons, and told me their vocations, for 1 would never 
| have recognized avy of them had I been left to my own unas- | 
sisted wits. 

Harlequin, my wonder of former days, the gentleman whom I 
had seen only in a patchwork garb, taking tremendous leaps in | 
impossible directions, and through impassable obstacles, I saw 
standing in a natural position like another man. I had pre- 
viously supposed it impossible for harlequin to assume any atti- 
tudes but wormy ones, with his hand over his head and one leg 
twisted before the other, as if he were a human corkscrew, and 
all his motions were borrowed from the serpentine movements of 
that useful implement. But here I beheld him with these eyes, 
attired in pantaloons, slippers and a blouse which stuck out like 
a frill below his belt; he was ornamented as to his head with a 
felt hat folded intoa shape which reminded me of a triangular 
piece of pie; his pasteboard sword was stuck into his belt, and 
was harmless!y inactive ; he stood with folded arms, gazing with 
much complacency from the commanding height his superior 
talents gave him, upon the neck and should«rs of a low-necked 
ballet girl. : 

The clown was a grim-looking fellow, who looked as if he had 
about as much funin him as there is milk in a brick ; was seated 





seems to be, in legitimate pantomime, to locomote huge masks | 
about the stage and get in everybody’s way; in his hand the | 
clown held the red-hot poker with which he always carries fiery | 
| dismay to the ribs of his enemies. Literary gentlemen, of a criti- 
cal turn of mind and with knowing airs, were of course there, | 
flirting, as is their wont, with all the women not immediately | 
engaged in the business of the scene. Neptune, who was repre- 
| sented by a beery man with a drunk hat, muddy boots, and a 
sheep’s gray talma, and a trident in his fist, was seated on a plat- | 
form, and with a most impressively tragic air was issuing his | 
royal commands to crowds of supers, male and female, who, as | 
nymphs and gnomes, were kneeling in uncomfortable positions| 
on every side, with pasteboard goblets and lath wands in their 
hards, and furiously swearing to do something or another that I 
couldn’t exactly make out on account of the noise. A pair of | 
gigantic twin goblins, with six-foot grins on their beauteous | 
faces, stood in the background and howled at regular intervals. | 
A carpenter, who, in obedience probably to the words of the 
honored poet whose pathetic lyrie of “ Jordan isa hard road” he 
was singing to himself, had taken off his coat and rclled up his | 
sleeves, and whose dexter knee was ornamented with a patch of | 
dimensions large and colcr scarlet, was hammering away at a| 
piece of intractable scenery, contributing thereby no inconsider- 
able share to the noise and confusion which was the order of the 
hour. A divinity of a ballet girl, whom I had frequently seen 
spin round at a rate that, had her slipper been a gimlet, would 
have bored the stage as full of holes as a sieve, was arranging a 
dance in a confidential conversation with the leader of the 
orchestra. In the air, high over my head, hung a dragon of por- 
‘tentous and terrible appearance; fierce lookivg as this monster | 
was, however, he had submitted to have staples drivin into his | 
neck and tail, and seemed, on the whole, of rather a pe: ceable 
disposition, and as soon as I discovered that he was made of inch 
plank and pasteboard, I really didn’t wonder at it. An uncom- 
mon amount of flirtation seemed to be going on wherever there | 
were any unoccupied supers, and any disingaged ballet girls. 
Over all, and superintending all, was the proprietor of the 
theatre with his thumbs in his arm-holes, surveying the pre- | 
| parations with eminent satisfaction. 
All these things were revealed at one instantaneous glance, and 
| in another instant the stage manager, with a voice that, from 
| constant bawli..g at refractory supers, sounded like a rheumatic 
wheeibarrow, requested me, in not the politest terms in the 
world, to get out of the way. Under the guidance of Peleg I 
got out of way, and that obliging gentleman volunteered to 
| show me the mysteries of the inner temple In the course of a 
| promenade along the wings, through a thoroughfare that was as 
much choked up with ropes, and timbers, and wires, and wheels, 
as if the spars and rigging of multitudinous shi;js had been 











knife of the vicious servant ? And where do candles grow suddenly dumped in a promiscuous pile, we were put in frequent peril as 


ten yards long when the cruel father wants to read; and mugs 
of ale change into bats, and bread and meat to bricks and mortar 


when the cruel parent desires to drink eat?) And where do couches | 


sink through the floor, and brds rise to the ceiling, when the cruel 
father wants to sleep? 

Alas! nowhere but in pantomime. Nowhere but in panto- 
mime are all these wonders seen, nowhere but in pantomime do 
all these wondrous people live; nowhere else, alas! for human 
frailty, is inevitable justice palpably done. Nowhere but in 
pantomime do the good and the virtuous get their reward before 
folks ; nowhere but here do the evil and ill-disposed surely go to 
the inexorable devil at last, to the great satisfaction of everybody. 

We all believe in these things for a certain number of years, 
and up to a certain age every child has as thorough a faith in 
the good fairies and the malicious elves, as in those more. dis- 
agreeable childish varieties, the schoolmaster and the birch. Try 
and convince your boy of seven years old that the tovacco-chew- 
ing man, with his breeches in his boots, who lounges in the 
corner, is the spangled harlequin of the theatre; or that the 
‘woman in the calico dress, with a big bundle, is the fairy Peanut- 
ina, the Queen of the Silver Wand, whom he saw last night in 
the p:ntomime standing on tiptoe on a throne in a shower of 
golden rain, and see if he ll believe you. 

Not a bit of it; if he would, he’s not the boy I take him to be. 

After years will probably open his eyes to the flesh-blood-beans- 
beef-and-bacon mortality of the gaslight fairies; but at seven 
years! -Pooh! you might as well try to tell him that Santa 
Claus didn’t put the jack-knife in his stocking on Christmas eve. 

My boyish belief in this sort of thing had never been thoroughly 
upset till one fatal night last wcek. ‘True, I didn't exactly believe 
in the supernatural powers of the good fairy, and didnt really 


think that the old man and the vicious servant go straight to| country, all made of canvas—pies, puddings, suusages, legs of! the first uyuttuulty of paying iu iulls 


to our heads, and we suffered many things as to our shins. At 
| last we emerged into the light, and the first object that met my 
wondering gsze was a large fat man mounted on a small lean 
jackass. And it was none of your imitation jackesses—no asi- 
| nine subterfuge of wood—no canvas donkey with a leather | 
head, but a genuine Jive animal, possessing to the full the obsti- 
nacy and wilfulness of his species. No sooner had he put eyes 
on the undersigned, than he seemed to be taken with an irresisiti- 
b'e desire to inspect my person at short range, and he immedi- 
ately began to progress in my direction. Not all the hauling at 
the bridle, which twisted his head till he looked straight behind 
him ; not all the thumps bestowed on his ribs by the heels of 
the fat man, could convince that donkey of the impropriety of 
his conduct Straight forward did he march until he set two of 
his feet on one of mine, and evinced a strong desire to put his 
head into my overcoat pocket. This desire was only subdued by 
the indefatigable exertions of the big man, who succeeded at Jast 
in convincing Mr. Donkey that his presence was required on the 
stage. ‘Te wunimal only consented to go afier he had pushed 
himself tail foremost through a painted palace, and had dyed his 
tail sk y-Llue by flirting it into a convenient paint-pot. Having 
at last accomplished both these feats, he consented to go on the 
stage, when he went down at a quick trot to the footlights, and 


was with difficulty prevented irom leaping over among the 
fiddl. rs . 

When I was tired of watching the proceedings of that amiable 
animal, Peleg conducted me to the “ property-room.” I venture 


to say that in no place on earth is there to be seen.euch a strange 
conglomeration of things as in that same mysterious apartment. 
Daggers, fairy-wands, barber-p: les, swords, spears, cannons, ar- 


mor, masks, of every degree of fun or horror—vegetablee of eve-y 


APER, 


| brellas, and every article ever u 


| 





on a drum, talking to some of those children whose mission it | 
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mutton, saddles of venison, hams, fowls, fish, and every conceiva- 
ble variety of edible, all constructed of the same delicious mate- 
rial—a perfect menagerie of animals from every known clime or 
latitude, all made of straw and canvas— with an innumerable 
multitude of purses, letters, ‘wigs, torches, coffins, pots, pans, 
chairs, tables, curtains, robes, lamps, whips, canes, platters, um- 
in pantomimes, together with 
an inexhaustible fund of that stage money which is so profusely 
given away to all sorts of people, on all sorts of uccasions, and 
upon all sorts of pretexts. Conspicuous also was a huge wind- 
mill, to the arms of which were lashed two men in most uncom- 
fortable positions. Recognizing instantly the persons of my old 
friends, the cruel parient and the vicious servant, I was on the 
pcint of asking if they were kept at that airy altitude all the 
time, when a second look showed me that my two friends were 
spurious, and not the genuine Simon Pure. They were, in fact, 
dummies, constructed with admirable skill out of old clothes and 
straw. This, then, was an explanation of the mystery—this was 
why the old man and the other chap could be whirled round 
on a windmill with no little discomfort ; they do all this sort of 
thing by proxy. 

But there was one other thing in that apartment of disen- 
chantment that opened my verdant optics to a fearful extent. 
For years, whenever there has been a pantomime ending with 
red and blue fireworks (as what pantomime does not?)—when 
young ladies were required to pile themselves on each other’s 
shoulders, and to be whirled on wheels, and to be hung from 
lofty and dangerous wires—for years, I say, I had noticed the 
daring, the reckless daring of a certain ballet divinity in pink, 
with the bewitchingest ankles in the whole company. Whenever 
there was a wheel going swifter than another wheel, to that 
wheel was lashed the pink divinity. Whenever anybody was to 
be hung up higher than everybody on a particularly slender 
wire, dangling at the end of that wire was the pink divinity. 
In short, wherever there was a post of danger, alongside of that 
very post was the pink divinity—always in pink, alwa; showing 
exactly so much of those bewitching ankles. I had often ad- 
mired that girl for her daring, and had Jonged to know her more 
intimately. And now my wish was granted. Before my eyes 
appeared the pink divinity, and to my bewildered vision were re- 
vealed those ankles. But the pink divinity was made of boards. 
and the bewitching ankles were the product of a rip-saw and 
paint-brush, half-inch pine stuff and rose-pink. My divinity 
was a dummy, and Was of the same family with the gentlemen 
of the windmill. And there were lots of other divinities of all 
colors piled up in a huge heap. My romantic dream of the pink 
divinity was effectually smashed, and I shall never again behold 
a roseate dress or a pair of pretty ankles without thinking of 
rose- pink and sawdust. 

Leaving that fatal room, my attention was attracted by a cot- 
bed standing near a canvas screen. I stepped up to examine it, 
and while I was wondering of what possible use could be a cot- 
bed in a theatre, my cogitations were interrupted by my being 
knocked sprawling on my face by some object which came flying 
with great force through the screen, Recovering my feet and 
my senses, I found out that the object was a harlequin, who had 


| taken a flying leap from the stage through the screen aforesaid. 


I then found that the screen was a brick wall, through wrich 
Harlequin had made a magical jump, and that the cot-bed was 
placed there for him to strike on. 1 saw no more of harlequin; 
I kept out of that jumping gentleman’s way, and my recollec- 
tions of him will always be connected with certain memories of 
a furious dig which he gave me with his head in the smal] of the 
back, as he came through that wall. 

Peleg, my friend, my pretended friend rather, whose bare 
treachery I shall never forgive, now took me in charge again, 
for he had left me to myself for the last ten minutes. The 
traitor now invited me to step on the stage and look at the 
auditorium of the house from that commanding position. Inno- 
cent of guile myself, how was I to suspect villainy in Peleg? 
I did not ; I walked to the centre of the stage with that wretch ; 
I admired the house, and whi'e I was thus engaged the deceit- 
ful Peleg suddenly stamped his foot, and in an instant the floor 
gave way under my feet, and I found myseif in the dark, rapidly 
descending. I stopped at last with a jerk, and saw thatI was in 
the presence of a number of grinning stage carpenters—they were 
in league with the wretch Peleg; they had contrived the plot 
with him; he wasto get me on the trap, and stamp his foot, 
and they were to lower me down, They had done so, and they 
now demanded beer. I refused them beer. I tried to escape, but 
I couldr't find the stairway, and the more I tried to get away 
the more I got tangled up, and I was at last obliged to treat 
those grinning fiends to beer unlimited before they would show 
me to the regions of daylight again, I was very angry with 
Peleg, but as I couldn't get on without him, I was. forced to 
pretend to forgive him. 

Peleg was now particularly civil, and explained to me that it 
was a common joke to send a man down among the stage car- 
penters, and that the said carpenters never let a man up until 
they had made him pay beer, an assertion that I was prepared 
to confirm. 

We looked about for some time, and saw a number of things 
curious and interesting. Then Peleg introduced the subject of 
size, and said he was bigyzer round the waist than 1. Of course 
I denied it, and then he said he'd bet beer. We bet beer. 
Then he put a belt round him to measure. He was thirty-one 
inches and a half. Then I put on the belt to measure, but I 
didn’t have time to find out my size by that belt, and to this 
day I don’t know my own circumference ; for no sooner had Peleg 
got that belt rovnd my body than he buckled it tightly in front, 
and same other treacherous rascal behind me hooked a wire into 
it, and in an instant that wire was drawn tight, and I found 
myself dangling in the air thirty feet over Peley’s head. It was 
no good to shake my fist at that villain, for I couldn’t get at him, 
and it was not of the slightest use on the occasion to express my 
views on the subject of punching his head, for at my altitude 
his head was to me unpunchable. At this instant a man yelled 
to me from above to know if I would pay beer if they would 
let me down. What couldI do? I promised, but they didn't 
let me down, fearing probably that 1 would make my escape, 
On the contrary, they hauled me up and landed me in the flies, 
Then they said I should never go. from thence until I had ran- 
somed myself with a huge tribute of beer. I disbursed half a 
dollar, and two of those wretches immediately began to play 
cards to decide who should go after that stimulating beverage. 
They got the beer, and then piloted me to a little place where I 
could see what was going on, on the stage. Peleg had disap- 
peared, nor have I beheld that ungrateful monster since. 

My attention was soon distracted from the stage goings on by 
a little bit of a love scene Not stage love, but the genuine arti- 
cle. The happy pair were concealed behind the wing, and there 
in the recluseness of a canvas forest they were making real love, 
with all sorts of coquettish variations. I didn’t have the heart 
to disturb them, but I discovered a property plum-pudding and 
string of sausages, made, of course, of cloth stuffed with cotton 
—these things I dropped quite by accident, and the pudding tell 
in the lap of the lady, while the saugages twined themselves lov- 
ingty round the neck of the enamored swain. 

Then I disappeared from the scene, and by the payment of 
more beer I was shown down stairs, and found my way out. 

I owe Peleg one, and a very large one it is, which I shal] take 
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Doesticks encounters a Jackass—They Fraternize. 
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Love making Behind the Scences—Doesticks show¢rs 
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Doesticks Beholds the Miscellaneous Wonders of the Property Room. 
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Doesticks In the Flies—A Fly-trap and no Mistake. 
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» “Who Enters Here leaves Hope Behind, Harlequin pitches inte Doesticks. 
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ROADWAY THEATRE.—E. A. MARSHALL, LEsszz.— 
Fourth week of 
VAN AMBURGH & CO.’S - 
GRAND EQUESTRIAN, ZOOLOGICAL AND 
HIPPO-DRAMATIC COMPANY. 

Among the artists are Mr. Van Amburgh, Mr. Eaton Stone, the Nicolo 
Family, Mr. R Fiemmings, Mr E. W. Perry, Den Stone, and the Wonderful 
Elephant, Tippoo Saib. 

SIXTEEN SPLENDID ACTS IN THE ARENA. 

Doors een at 634; to commence at 7% o'clock. 

Prices of Admission. Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents. 
Private Boxes, $5 and $6; Orchestra Seats, $1. 





IBLO’S GARDEN, Broapway.—The New Christmas Piece, 
THE GOLDEN EGG. 
GABRIEL, ANTOINE and JEROME RAVEL. 
MARIEITA ZANFRETTA and YOUNG AMERICA. 
An afternoon performance every Saturday. 

Paryxvette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; the tier of Upper Boxes (en- 
trance on Crosby street), 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 
Children to Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 

ALTERATION oF Time.—Doors open at 634; to commence at 744. 
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AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 ann 624 Broapway, 
Nzar Houston sTREET. 
Mies Laura Keeme........00seccccsdscccsocse Sole Lessee and Directress. 
Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 
The Gran‘ Comic Christmas Pantomime, 
HARLEQUIN BLUE BEARD, 
with new Costumes an’ beautifal scenery. 
Do ors open at 644; the performance will commence at 734 o’clock. 
Dress Circle ana rarquette, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 cents; Orchestra Stal!s, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 
OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
PP SOPTT TTT TTT TT TTT TUTTI TTT TTT TTT maenese care Henry Wood. 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in genera! that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Programme. 
Stage Manager... ..cccccccccccccccccsccess success Sylvester B'eeker. 
TIE don cc cscs cece ccteccee cccce¥eccecetecenanes« L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 26 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
7% o’clock precisely. 





ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—New Dramatic Season. 
With an Entirely New and superior Company. 
Every evening at half-past seven 0’clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ucean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, & &c. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 





MPIRE HALL, No. 596 BROADWAY.—DR. KANE’S 
ARCTIC VOYAGES, magnificently Lllustrated, and vividly 
portraying the sublime yet aw.ul grendeur of the 
POLAR REGIONS, 
with a description by 
CHARLES GAYLOR, Esq., 

the popular Author and Dramati.t. Dr. Kane's Arctic dresses, celebrated dog 
Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’clock; Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at 3 o’clock. Admission 25 cents; children half price. 





MERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART is now ope. 


in the new Galleries of the National Academy of Design, one 
door from Broadway, in Tenth street, from 9a. m. to 5 p, m., and from7 p.m. 











To Corakesronvents.—I/f artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, will favor us with drawings of re- 
maricable accidents or incidents, with written description, they will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema , will be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

ENGiisn AGENCY.—Subscriptions received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster row, 
London. 


FKANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. — 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 9, 1858. 
NEW NOTICE! 


Renewal of our Libera! Offer. 
We offered as an inducement to subscribers, to give 


FRANK «LESLIES NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE 


AND 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


BOTH 


For Four Dollars. 
We then fixed the date to the Ist of January, 1858, but we are 
induced by the unexpected favor with which our offer has been 
received to 
EXTEND THE DATE TO MARCH IST, 1858. 
All those, therefore, who wish to take 
FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
AND 
NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


BOTH 


For Four Dollars, 
will send to this Office before the Ist of March, 1858. 


The two are entirely distinct in the character of their literature and 
the subject of their engravings. Together they form an amount 
of reading matter equal to three thousand Imperia! Octavo pages; 
while the number of engravings nearly all of them original, 
designed and cut by the best artists in the city, is very nearly 
two thousand, Remember the offer, dear reader, three thousand 
pages of splendid reading matter and two thousand fine engravings 
for Four Dollars per annum. 








PREMIUM FOR THE LARGEST LIST OF 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
To induce our friends to work for us and with us, we offer the 
following liberal Premiums. For the largest list of subscribers 
to our Magazine or Paper, sent in to us before the 15th of March, 
1858, we offer a premium of 
$200. 

For the second largest list - - - = $100 
For ths third largest list *) * eet ose 
For the fourth largest list - - + - - 60 
Those commencing to form lists will advise us of it, and every 
subscription sent by them will be recorded in their name, and 
the successful friend!y canvassers will receive their Premiums 
on the 30th of March, or immediately after we publish the result 
in our columns. 

To those who are in earnest the work will be light, for without 


vanity we may say that both our Naw Fauuy Macaziws and 


our ItuvstrateD Paper offer such striking inducements as to 
need but little labor to recommend. them. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 


OneCopy - - . «17 weeks - - - - -$l 
One do. - - - - lyear - : - - - $3 
Two do. . - - - - lyear - - - ° - $5 
Orone Copy - . - 2years - . - - - $5 
Three Copies - ° - lyear - ° ° - - $6 
Five Copies . . - lyear - - - e $10 


And an extra copy to the person sending a club of Five. Every ad- 
ditional subscription $2. 
Our friends will please address 
FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 


About Ourselves. 
Or late we have indulged in a little egotism ; but our two years’ 
silence on all matters relating to our positive individuality wills 
we are sure, gain an instant pardon from our readers, who can- 
not but have been struck by our excessive modesty in every- 
thing that concerned our own personal affairs. The fact is, we 
have been very successful ; we have made some palpable hits ; 
we have reaped a rich harvest from own efforts, and we are 
anxious to make our readers, who have ever sympathized with 
our immense sacrifices in the cause of art, participants of this 
pleasant knowledge. At the close of our Fourth Volume we 
promised to increase our exertions for the profit and amuse- 
ment of our readers, and spoke of the new features which we 
contemplated adding to our paper. We leave the numbers 
which have been issued since that announcement was made, to 
testify to how far we have kept our word. 

Our Christmas number was admitted on all hands to be the 
finest paper both as regards its original literary matter and 
artistic designs ever issued in America, and in no particular be- 
hind its foreign contemporaries We have received congratu- 
lations from all quarters, and farther than that, we have more 
than doubled our city circulation ; while from the country, orders 
and clubs are pouring in both for the ILLusrratep Newsparer 
and our New Famity MaGaziye, which would lead us to sup- 
pose that the panic has had but little influence outside of the 
great cities. Our New Year’s number is fully equal in excel- 
lence to our Christmas number in its literary and artistic 
merit ; and we flatter ourselves that the present number is in 
no way behind its predecessor in all that constitutes excellence 
in an ijlustrated family paper. 

>» rew contributors have already won the good will and 

us, ts. » cs our readers, and our old and tried writers maintain 
the places they have so long graced. 

We have still great things in store for our subscribers. We 
cannot let them entirely into our confidence, but so much we 
can with safety say, that in the coming months our paper will 
be richer in superb original illustrations, and in the variety and 
piquancy of its literature, poems, tales, sketches, &c., &c., than 
it has ever been before. Some of the specialties we have in 
preparation will be viewed with interest and admiration not only 
by our own country, buf by the world. A word to the wise is 
sufficient. Commend us to your friends, and rest assured that 
your commendation will be sustained by the sterling and in- 
creasing excellence of Fr«nk Lestie's IntusrrateD NEWSPAPER. 

We cannot refrain from quoting, in support of our assertions 
that our paper has been so warmly praised, the following kind 
and brilliant notice which appeared in the New York Herald of 
the 28d ult. It fully endorses all. that we have said about our- 
self, and expresses the general tone of commendation which 
reaches us from all quarters : 

Frank Lesuie’s ILLUSTRATED NerwsPaPrer.—Frank Leslie’s 
Christmas issue is the best number that has as yet been published of 
this excellent family journal. It contains double the amount of 
literary and artistic matter usually given to the public. all of which 
has direct reference to the festive season at hand. In sentiment, 
humor, artistic merit, and novelty of design, this week’s paper is 
superior to anything ever before attempted of the same kind. It is 
an enigma to us how so many combined attractions can be furnished 
to the public for the low price of six cents, ‘lhe harder the times 
the more prodigal of its riches this journal becomes. 





Domestic. 

Tue War Department has received despatches from the head- 
quarters of the army of Utah, dated Nov. 5th, from Black Fork, 
three miles below the mouth of Ham’s Fork. Col. Smith, with 
his command, and the numerous trains guarded by it, had arrived 
there on the 3d. There had been no molestation as yet from the 
Mormons, but letters from Brigham Young and his elders state 
tLeir determination to hold the country against the United States 
troops, and Col. Johnston consequently issued orders that 
wherever the Mormons were met with they were to be treated as 
enemies, ‘The whole company and officers were in high health 
and spirits. It is denied that the Utsh Indians have been induced 
by Brigham Young to take sides with him in his war with the 
United States Government. 

President Comonfort has made a grand coup d’état in Mexico. 
The revolution took place on the 17th ult. The movement was a 
sudden, bold and daring one, and crowned with most complete 
success, | It was planned by Comonfort, and then intrusted to 
General Base, who carried it triumphantly into execution without 
an active resistance on the part of the people. Indeed the latter 
evinced their joy in various Ways, and unhesitatingly hailed 
Comonfort as their supreme ruler. 


Foreign. 

By the !atest advices we learn that the British Parliamert had 
adjourned its sittings until the 4th of February, 1858, previous 
to which the royal assent had been given to the Bank Issues In- 
demnity Bill. No later intelligence had been received from 
India. but a very interesting despatch, from General Havelock 
relative to the relief of Lucknow had appeared. The monetary 
affairs on the Con'inent continued to be in a desperate state. 
The whole commercir] community of Hamburg seemed bank- 
rupt or on the eve of bankruptcy. The feeling in France was 
| mnch more uneasy than it had yet been, but immense efforts 
| were being made to ward off all public attention from the fact of 
| the increasing want of confidence. It was rumored that Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe had quitted his post at Constantinople, 
j and was en route for England. Twenty-seven nuns of the 
, order of St. Vincent de Paul were about quitting Paris for 
China. The Belgian elections had resulted in the return.of 
i 








large majority for the Liberal party. A negotiation-is on foot 
for a further treaty between the United States and Japan. 
Active preparations have commenced for an attack upon Canton. 
The expedition to the North is deferred for the present. Canton 
will be bombarded, carried and held by the English and French, 
and future operations will depend upon how the Celestial Em- 
peror relishes the forcible seizure of his beloved city of Canton. 
In the meantime, the Emperor is making extraordinary exertions 
to raise money to meet the expenses of the war. 








— Commodore Hiram Paulding, who has recently attracted so much public 
notice, is the son of the celebrated John Paulding, the Peekskill farmer, 
who was one of the three captors of Major André. He entered the navy in 
early life, and has worked his way up from the grade of ‘‘middy” to his pre- 
sent high station. He is considered one of the most efficient and valued officers 
in the service. 

— General Walker is now in Washington, the observed of all observers. He 
has been called on by many members of Congress, principally from the South, 
and the filibustering spirit is rampant in the Capitol. 

— The British Government has advanced sum of £5,000, to defray the expense 
of Dr. Livingston’s excursion up the Zambesi river. 

— Senator Garlington, of South Carolina, estimates the Southern loss from 
the depression of the cotton market, in consequence of the financial crisis, at 
more than $70,000,000 ! 

— Private letters irom California state that two regiments of volunteers are 
ready, at the tap of the drum, to advance against the Mormons, and that ten 
regiments could be mustered easily for the same service. 

— Among the notabilities at the opera, a few evenings since, were Senator 
Douglas and his beautiful wife. They were accompanied by Mr. Bancroft, the 
historian. 

— $350,000 have already been expended in the efforts to launch the Leviathan 
steamship. 

— Mille. Rachel, it is stated, is recovering. She is resolved to abandon the 
stage for ever, and intends to send her theatrical wardrobe and jewels to the 
United States to be sold. They are valued at $125,000. 

— Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is about to give a concert, to aid the erection ofa 
monument to Handel in the town of Halle. 

— Since the death of Captain Paige, Major Mordecai Myers, of Schenectady, 
General Wool, of the United States army, and Dr. McColl, of Utica, are the only 
surviving officers of the Thirteenth Regiment in the war of 1812. 

— The rumor that the Cunningham family were in Paris is totally unfounded, 
as mother, daughters and sons are now living in Twenty-third street in tuis 
city. 

— Governor Banks, of Massachusetts, under the new compensation law, gets 
$2,500 for about three weeks’ service at Washington. 

— Francis McIntyre, of Illinois, recently married a beautiful flirt of seventeen, 
who has just run away from him. A* the last accounts the disconsolate hus- 
band was in hot pursuit, with an even chance of catching her. 

— The War Department has received despatches from the Artesian Well Ex- 
pedition, stating that they are getting along finely, and expect to see water dis- 
charging from the surface within ten days. 

— Waldemar Rudolph de Raasloff has presente! his credentials to the Secre- 
tary of State, as Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General from Denmark to this 
Government. 

— At the last accounts Madame Anna Bishop was at Lima, Peru, creating 
quite a furore among tbe officers.and crews of the British squadron. 

*— The whole story of the intended marriage between Prince Sulkowsky, who 
resides in Northern New York, and Lola Montes, is without foundation, and for 
the best of reasons, viz., the prince has a charming wife and five children, whom 
he loves devotedly, He is very indignant at the free use of his name which has 
been made. 

— It is said that Thurlow Weed is about resuming his connection with the 
Albany Evening Journal. The old horse would die in harness. 

— Senator Sumner, acting under the advice of his physicians, intends return- 
ing té Europe, and will probably extend his travels to Egypt and the East. 

— The lights of the Adriatic were seen ai Sandy Hook some fifteen or twenty 
miles off as she was approaching on the night of the 20th ult. So brilliant was 
the illumination that they at first supposed it to be a vessel on fire. With such 
lights there can be no danger of a cullision at sea. 

— General Todleben, the well-known Russian general, fell from his horse a 
few days ago at Wiesbaden and broke his right arm. 

— Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne has just concluded a lengthy professional tour in 
California. She will soon leave for Europe. 

— The Count and Countess Sartiges gave a grand entertainment to the 
society of Washington, at their residence on Georgetown Heights, on Wed- 
nesday. 

—A Hartford genius objected to having Christmas boughs taken from his 
farm, and demanded $5 of the ladies who were dressing a church. It was 
finally settled by the pastor offering to marry him for nothing, as he was pre- 
paring for that interesting event ! 

— Blanchard, recently sent to Sing-Sing for passing counterfeit money, died 
there, » few days ago, while undergoing the shower-bath punishment, He 
declared, the day he was taken to prison, that they would not be able to make 
him work. 

— A bill to prevent runaway matches has been introduced in the Kentucky 
Legislature. Adieu to the days of romance ! 

— The venerable widow of John C. Calhoun visited her husband's tomb at 
Charleston, on Sunday, Dec. 20. The scene was affecting—the widow aever 
having been iff the city since her husband’s demise, and her simple exclama- 
tion, ‘‘And is this the tomb of my husband?” brought tears to the eyes of 
those who accompanied her, while her own were streaming. She then visited 
his statue at the City Hall, and pronounced it a very good likeness. 

— Capt. Engle, of the steam-frigate Wabash, has received orders to return 
immediately to Aspinwall, with dispatches to Commodore Pauldiog, ordering 
him home for trial. 

— It is understood that the venerable Josiah Quincy is writing a Life of John 
Quincy Adams, which promises extreme interest. 

— Mr. Beecher has given notice to the public of his intention to apply for a 
Baptistry in bis church—that as many have settled convictions on the subject 
of immersion, he thinks proper to provide facilities for this ceremony. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 
Women, Dancing and Death, 

PARISIAN society has been plunged into much gloom by the unfor- 
tunate death, in a duel, ef a young Neapolitan nobleman, whose arrival amongst 
us a short time ago had given so much pleasant anticipation to our fashionable 
world. The circumstances—so indicative of both the ferocity and frivolity of 
his adversary—in which the duel was conducted will, it is said, cause an 
examination to be entered into by the police. The incident which led to the 
unhappy result is too childish and absurd to be worth recording, otherwise 
than as the fearful moral of the most melancholy tale it has been our lot to 
register. The young Neapolitan, rich and happy, the only son of wealthy 
parents, came to Paris a few months ago, to perfect bimself in the polite studies, 
for which the capital of the civilized world has always been so famous. 
Amongst other studies that of dancing stands firet, of course, where the art of 
pleasing the fair sex is deemed by many students the only one worth cultiva- 
tion at all ; and so the young Neapolitan was led to one of the dancing schools, 
a succursale of Cellarius, where he was to be instructed in every step and atti- 
tude most likely to secure the end he had in view. 

The schonl chosen was one of the very best, and frequented by all the young 
men of fashion in Paris, who, during the autumn, work hard at polka, 
mazurka, and tarantelle, in order to be prepared for the showing off in winter. 
Amongst the frequenters of the class was a young officer of the Guides, who 
had often been the successful rival of the you eapolitan in forestalling him 
with one of the very few ladies of any description Aabituées of the class, who 
are paid by the masters to act as partners, and vis-a-vis the gentlemen, and 
assist, if needs must, in their instruction likewise. One of the fair ladies 
belonging to the class had unfortunately long been the subject of some little 
rivalship between the Guide and the Neapolitan, and so rare were the latices at 
the establishment, that her hand was often bespoken from one dancing day to 
the next. Such was the case at the last meeting ; the @uide, fearful of being 
left without a partner, had engaged the lady in question for the first dance at 
the subsequent lesson. It so happened, that being detained by his duty, th 
Guide was rather late in his attendance at the school. Meanwhile, the 
Neapolitan had waltzed and mazurkaed with the lady to his heart’s content, 
and was just in the act of bearing her away onee more, when the grim Gui 
entering the room, claimed her as his own by ~~ ym! engagement, 

o 


attempted to wrest her from the circling arms of her admiring possessor. 
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The Neapolitan, of course, resisted the claim, high words ensued, which 
pied in a terrible blow given by the Neapolitan, and an arrangement to ineet 
yith swords on the following day. The death of the poor youth was the im- 
p diate result—he was pierced through the lungs, and brougut in a dying 
date to the lodgings of his friend, the Marquis de Terranova, on the Boulevard 
jes Capucines. His funeral, the most magnificent beheld in Paris for some 
time past, was attended by all the Italians in the p!ace, as the young man was 
nucn beloved, and had always displayed great liberality and charity towards 
his countrymen. Such is the story of the duel—childish in its provocation, 
patural in its result. But what shall we say to him who prevented all ar- 
rangement between the parties, and who has fied, while the Guide remains to 
je tried and judged according to military law? 
the Beautiful Voice—A Romantic History of the Benedictine 

Convent. 

The grand prise de voile, which took place the other day at the Benedictines, 
snd was attended by a!l the highest families at present staying in Paris, has 
heen the great event to be recorded sirce our last. The archbishop himsel’ 
oficiated, and the solemnity was rendered doubly solemn by the cank and 
eauty of the post»lante. Many English ladies were amongst the assembly, as 
the fair nun is allied, through the marriage of her brother, with several 
English families of the highest rank. Another motive for the curiosity ex- 
perienced on the occasion was the anxiety to bear the voice of one who has 
heen cloistered within those walls for many years, and whose sweet notes once 
charmed thousands into forgetfulness of woes far worse than those which made 
her flee into solitude, and leave us to regret that none have been found to 
place her on the boards she once trod wi!h so much grace and majesty. 

[t is only through an opportunity like the one we are now recording that any 
portion of the world from without is allowed to enter the chapel of the Bene- 
dictine ladies, and much intriguing and Machiavellian policy had been put in 
requisition to procure admission. But the public was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. No sweet sounds, to remind us profanely of the entrancing pleasure we 
once experienced at the Italian opera-houses of London, Berlin and Paris, 
greeted our ears, and we were fain to console ourselves by listening to the 
thousand and one stories which were being told concerning the ex-prima donna 
god her retirement from the world some four or five years ago. 

They spoke pf her devotion to one whose fortune has led him to the very 
pinnacle of wealth and power, since that time of her traversiny the seas from 

Rio Janeiro, on reading in the newspapers of his serious — of her arrival 
here before his convelescence was complete; and of the trouMle, care and pains 
she had been compelled to employ to obtain news of his progress unknown to 
pis family. The manner in which this was at length accomplished is worthy 
of any romance of the old Italian school. She bribed the nurse to eign illness 
herself, and ask for a few days’ respite from her duties, with the permission of 
placing her niece by the patientin her stead during her absenee This wa 
accorded, and the prima donna, well disguised in short petticoats and snow 
white cornetie, took office beside the sick man’s bed. Once or twice, they say, 
an expression of suspicion—a shadow as of fleeting recollection—would pass 
across his brow at the sound of the voice which, unprepared and speaking 
suddenty, would greet his ears; but no other token remains to be heard to 
prove that he even had preserved the : mallest recollection of her to whom had 
been devoted many years of his eventful life. And when the nurse, for 
pradence sake, returned, and the poor love-stricken prima donna was forced to 
withdraw, she flew to hide her sorrows with the Benedictines, yielding, as her 
dowry to the establishment, the immense success acquired by her talent on the 
stage. Before the term of her novitiate was pas-ed, the object of her tender 
preterence was once more mixing in the struggle of politics, and before she had 
assumed the black veil, which has parted her for ever from the world she once 
graced so well, he had songht in a »nion with a lady of rank, wealth and 
fortune, the bappiness he had disdained when offe:ed in apy other shape. Ihe 
rumor ran through the chapel that the ex-prima donna, in the last stage of 
consumption, was prevented by weakness from attending the ceremony of last 
Monday. 

Prussian Wedding Gifts to Prince Frederick and the Princess 
Royal. 

The city of Berlin intends to present the young prince on his marriage with 
a table, a vase and two candelabra (probably branch candlesticks) of silver. 

fhe Burgermeisters of the different large towns on the Rhine have met to con- 
sult what offering to make. The comm ttee that have been formed of the 
pobility, the representatives of the towns and of the rural communes of Silesia, 
have u.et as to the best manner of expressing their feelings of affection and 
respect to the young prince on occasion of his marriage, and have decided on 
founding a charitable institution of some kind, that shall be far removed from 
avy nepotism or connexion with any particular class or interest. On occasion 
of the Prince of Prussia’s jubilee at the beginning of this year, the programme 
was formed also of a charity to be called Friedrich-Wilbelm-Victoria-Landes 
Stiftung, which shall, on the coming wedding-day of the princely couple, and 
on every recurring anniversary, conier on one young wedding couple out ot 
each of the eight provinces of Prussia, without distinction of religion, the sum 
of 100 thalers, as a help towards commencing housekeeping. There has also 
been avother committee formed in Berlin, chicfly of men connected with the 
landed aad agricult"ral interest, for collecting trom the agriculturists of the 
whole king Jom a sufficient capital to furnish interest enough to supply deserving 
young men, of not more than twenty-two years: f age, who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of agriculture, with a yearly allowance of 500 thalers, to 
enable them to travel iu countries in which farming is carried to a higher pitch 
than itis h re. This, of course, is with a view to their acquiring a knowledge 
of the improvements in use elsewhere, and on their return home spreading 
tLat kuosledge. This institution is being got up in honor of the approaching 
marrisge, and is to be named the Friedrich-Wilhelm-Victoria-Stiftung. 
Two Somnambulists In the Field. 

A curious c'reumstance occurred at the Grand Opera the other night. Ma- 
dame Rosati, the admired danseuse, took her benefit in the ballet of “La 
Sonnambula,’”’ but instead of doing the sleep-walking scene on the roof of a 
house herself, she made an ordinary figuranie do it for her. This was perceived 
by the public, and drew forth strong marks of disapprobation—a demonstra- 
tion searcely ever made against a popular danseuse. Poor Rosati was a good 
deal cut up by it, but she had a good excuse in the fact that, iu rehearsing the 
said seene, she had a heavy fall, by which she cut and bruised herself a good 
deal, and might have broken a limb. 


The Famous Pipe of Wine of “1814”"—Capitalists Fight for 
its Possessi« 
The bidding for the famous pipe of Madeira, at the sale of the effects of the 
late Duchess de Raguse, has caused a great commotion in Paris. This famous 
wine, known to ali as the ‘1814 p pe,”’ was fished up mear Antwerp In 1814, 
where it had lain in the carcare of a ship wrecked at the mouth of the Scheld 
in 1778, and which had lain there ever since. As soon as the valuable dis 
covery was made known, Louis XVIII. despatched an agent to secure the pre 
cious relic. A share of the gloiious beverage was presented to the Frenck 
Consul, who had assisted at its discovery, and thus it came into the cellars of 
the Due de Raguse. Only four and forty bottles were remaining, and the-e have 
been literally sold for their weight in gold to Rothschild, who was opposed by 
Véron and Millaud. Véron was angry because he declared that he had made | 
the reputation of the wine, by mentioning it in his memoirs, on the ocvasion of 
the dinoer given to Taglioni by the Duchess de Raguse, whereat the !amous 
‘*1814”’ was produced as the greatest honor to be paid to the great artist. 

















Mosaic Items, 

The companion diamond to the Koh-i-noor, namely the ‘‘ Koh-i-toor,”’ is 
said to be secreted somewhere in the palace of Delhi, by the royal family which 
lati ly occupied it. 

Herr Taubert, who has as yet confined himself to musical compositions of a 
very second-rate order, bas just produced a grand work, at least in name, en- 
titled ‘‘Macbeth,’’ the subject of which is taken from the play of Shakespeare. 

Moliére’s ‘‘ Medicin Malgré Lui,”’ done into music by Gounod, is about to be 
produced at one of the theatres of Paris. 

The parody of Herr Wagner’s ‘‘Tunnhauser’”’ (A Farce of the Future), 
which has been performed for the first time on the 3lst of October, on the 
Caristheater at Vienna, has met with great success. It is said by German au- 
thorities to be full of wit and clever satire. 

Foreign Catholic papers announce thut Malle. Rachel, the well-known tra 
gedienne, was received into the Catholie Church at Paris on the 18th ult. 

The operatta, by Signor Rossini, which is about to be produced at M. Offen 
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bach’s litile theatre, is ‘*‘ Beuschino,’’ an act written for Venice in the carnival 
of 1812, and played there three times. Its composer is reported to have | 
launched it afresh in his usuai fashion, with a neatly-turned phrase. ‘It was | 
& plea-antry of my youth; but who knows ?—perhaps, afier having been fo. ty 
years in botile, the bad pleasantry may turn out a good farce.”’ 

‘The son of the poet Jasmin is about to marry a lady with 700,000 franc 
portion. ‘Ihe barber-poet, in return, settles upon his son all the presents he 
has received during his career from the various crowned beads and great cele 
brities of cil nations. He expresses an opinion that a museum formed of all 
these articles, with the au ographs which for the most part accompanied 
them, will prove equa! in value te the dowry of his daughter-in-law 





PERSONAL. 


Miss MAtTILpA Heron, the celebrated actress, was married on the 
27th ult. to Mr. Robert stoepel, the eminent composer and conductor of music. 


This is a rare union of fine talents, and cannot fail to be a propitious blending | 
of minds and interests. Miss Matilda Heron’s ability is well known throughout 

the States, and wherever she 
her hosts of friends. Robert St 
he is capable and talented. He 
and the son of Dr. Stoepel, the 

England, France and Ger. 
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We wish M. and Madame Stoepel, in all sincerity, all the happiness they have 
imagined, and ali the prosperity they really deserve. 
We attended the marriage of our friend —— Lake, I eq , with the widow of the 


late lamented Geerge Steers, on the 6th inst 


the residence of the biide’s mother, b 


The ceremony was performed at 
br A host o 
persosal friends were present, whoce ea:nest congratulations and good wishes | 
must have been a pleasant augury for the future happiness of the bride and 
bridegroom. In those congratulations and kindly wishes we join most heartily | 
and sincerely, 


y the Rev Chapin warm 





LITERATURE. 
New York ALMANAC AND YEARLY Recorp For THE YEAR 1858. 

New York; Mason Brothers. 

This is a very useful and well-arranged book, containing an unusually large 
amount of very valuable and necessary information. Besides the usual Monthly 
Calendar, it contains a Description of the City, the Day-Stations of the Police- 
men, Cart and Hackney-Coach Fares, Chronologies—domestic and foreign—all 
the Public Institutions—charitable and educational—a list of the City Govern- 
ment, with all its multifarious departments ; in short, it contains an amount 
of iuformation rare'y to be found in so condensed a form, so minute and accu- 
rate in details, and so remarkably cheap We can recommend this almanac as 
bein all that it claims to be. It will be found of inestimab e value to business 
men,’and of indispensable service to strangers. It is brought out in convenient 
form, on good paper, well printed and bound, by Mason & Brothers, 108 and 110 
Duane street. 

SPUBGEON’S Fast-D ¥ Sermon. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

This is the celebrated sermon preached by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon during the 
fast-day service hel! at the Crystal Pa'ace, Sydenham, on Monday, October 7th, 
1857, that being ‘‘ the day appointed (in England) by proclamation for a solemn 
fast, humiliation and prayer b fore Almighty God ; in order to obtain pardon 
of our sins, and for imploring His blessing and assistance on ourarms for the 
restoration of tranquillity in India.’’ As a specimen of the peculiar style of the 
impulsive eloquence and plain talking of this celebrated preacher, the sermon 
is worthy of particular a'tention, and will be read with much interest. 

THE Saint AND HIS SAVIOUR; OR THE PROG* ESS OF THE SOUL IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

Jesus. By Rey. C. H. Spvrceon. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

The author says in his preface: ‘‘ Writing is to me the work of aslaye. It is 
a delight, a joy, a rapture to talk out one’s thonghts in words that flash upon 
the mind at the instant when they are required.” Toa man of his pgpuliar 
temperament we do not doubt that composition isa positive labor, but we must 
say the work before us bears no internal evidence of the painful constraint 
which weighed upon the mind of the writer. It is a clear, arrumentative and 
eloquent work, and develops the whole view of Mr. Spurgeon’s theological doc- 
'rines. It is brought out in a style uniform with the other volumes of the 
works of this popular preacher. 

Tue Lire aND Times oF Aakon Burr. 

Brothers. 

Mr. Parton, by the life of one of the most brilliant characters upon the pages 
of our past history, has rendered the public of this country largely his « ebtors. 
There was a great want of a biography which, while it was unbiassed by party 
prejudice, would give to the world a full and succinct account of Burr’s career. 
Mr. Parton’s book will undoubtedly do much to remove the popular but erro- 
neous opinions as to the general depray ity of Aaron Burr. The face's te pro- 
duces in his defence are indisputable, and will, we are sure, prove satisfactory, 
and the character will brighten under the genial influence of a candid and 
truthful statement. We shall not enter into an analysis of this eminent but 
morally frail man; we pre er to direct the attention of our readers to the work 
before us. In Mr. Parton’s * Life of Aaron Burr’’ will te found all that can be 
known of the mctives which were the springs of the actions in the career of this 
remarkable man, and we cordially commend the book to the mo.t extensive 
patronage of the reading public. It is a valuable addition to our biog aphical 


By J. Parton. New York: Mason & 


works. It is brought out by the Masons, in most excellent style. 
MUSIC. 
ITALIAN OpEera, Fourtrenta Sr —Beethoven’s opera of 





‘* Fidelio”’ was produced here on Wednesday evening, in German, Madame 
Caradori making her operatic delat upon the occasion. The other cliaracters 
were sustained by Madame Berkel, and Messrs. Pikeneser, Beutler, Behringer, 
Lehman and Carl Formes. It was an unsatisfactory performance in many 
respects, Madame Caradori, though a fair specimen of a German lady, did not 
present a very interesting personation of the devoted Fidelio. Her men’s 
attire did not become her, and her activg is neither impulsive nor intense. 
She sang the musie correctly, but her voice is by no means sympathetic, and 
is, beyond the middle register, rather harsh. Her rendering of the character, 
on the whole, was certainly of a mediocre standsri, and will not permit us 
to rate her among first-class artists. Mr. Pik neser is physically incompetent 
to sustain the character of Florestan. It is a réle requiri: g the highest mental 
and physical qualifications, and we are compelled to say that in both these 
qualifications Mr. Pikene-er is wanting. 
ently sustained, Car! Formes alone, as Rocco, redeeming the performance 
b- his really fine singing and spirited acting. The chorus was measurably 
good, and the orchestra very good, The three overtures were performed with 
spirit, but the weakness of the stringed instruments rendered them only par- 
tially effective. 

Sighmund Thalberg received a splendid and well-deserved testimonial on 
Saturday, January 2d, at the Academy of Music. It was a gala time, and 
consisted of four distinct performances, which were as follow : first, an opera 
matinee ; second, a grand philharmonic concert; third, Mr. Thalberg’s farewell 
concert, with Mr. Formes, Mme. Caradori and Vieuxtemps; fourth, Mozart’s 
Requiem, with the combined vocal and instrumental force of the Academy— 
La Grange, Caradori, Milner, prime donne; Bignardi, Labocetta, Perring, 
Simpson, primo tenori; Carl Formes, basso, with a grand orchestra and chorus. 
This was beyond a doubt the greatest musical festival ever held in this city, 
and was a fitting testimonial to the splendid genius of the greatest pianist of 
the age. Thalberg is about to visit the South, where he will certainly create 
a great excitement; aiter which it is said that he will return to Europe, but 
we do not despair of hearing him again in New York, where his triumphs have 
been so grand and so frequent, 

Eisretp’s Ciassican QuarretTe Sorress. — The first soirée of the present 
season, the eighth, was given at Dodworth’s Academy on the 29th ult. The 
programme was, as usurl, excellent, comprising selections irom Mozart, 
Beethoven and Litolf, two songs by Madame Bebrand, and a piano trio by 
Madame Graever Juhnson. We have only praise to record of the quartette 
playing. The gentlemen comprising the quartette—Messrs. Noll, Ryer, Borg 
per and Eisfeld—have practised together for years, and are beyond a doubt the 
very best quartette players in America. They render the works with a pre 
cision, tasie and jucgment that satisfy the most exacting, and to them must 
be awarded the honor as the best interpreters of the chamber music of the 
great masters. Miss Behrend was very accep‘able in her two arias; she is de- 
cidedly improved in her singing. MadameGraeyer Johnson, the pianist of the 
evening, is really a spl-ndid artist. In touch, power. execution and expression 
she has searce'y any rival. With the exception of the great Thalberg, she has 
no rival on this Continent. Her performance on this occasion was marked by 
all the excellent qualities we have specified, and won from the highly critical 
audience the warmest expressions of approbation and delight. The inclemency 
of the night kept many away, so that tae room was but thinly attended. We 
trust that the true lovers o* good music in our cit’ wi!'l give their earnest 
support to Mr. Eisfeld’s undertaking, for it is eminently worthy of the most 
liberal patronage. 


The other parts were very indiffer- 





DRAMA. 
Laura Kerne’s THEATRE.—The re-appearance of Miss Laura 
Keene, after an absence of two weeks, has had a sensible effect upon the re- 
ceipts of this house. She has so many warm admirers, that her presence is 
felt at once. She appears every eveaing with Jordan, Jeflerson, and fhe rest 
of her talented and efficient company. 
mime, “‘ Harlequin Blue Beard,’’ continues to shake the sides of the juveniles 
of our population, who glory in the escapes and ultimate triumphs of Harle- 


The new comic and extravagant panto- 


quin and Columbine (the lovers) over their enemies, Clown and Pantaloon. 
All our holiday folks should visit Laura Keene’s Theatre and see the new pan- 
tomime i 

Broapway Treatre.—The third week of the great Equestrian and Zoologica 
company, shows no diminution in the crowds which are attracted to this estab 
lishment by the varied excellence of the entertainments. The incomparable 
training of both the tame animals and the wild beasts is a subject for wonde: 


to every one. It is but rarely that we find so extraordinary a combivation of 


attractions centred in any one place of amusement; the elegant and docile 
horses, the obedient but savage monarchs of the woud>—‘eats of daring and 
skilful horsemanship, and tricks and sayings full of genuime fun and humor— 


alternately keep the house in a state of mingled astonishment and de 


light. 

Ninto’s Garpen.—Whoever laid the ‘ Golden Egg’’ has made a capi‘al lay 
for the management. It bas proved a positive boon to the holiday tulks, and 
thousands of delighted visitors have witnessed it. The Ravels are incompara 
ble pantomimists ; they huve not their equals on the continent of America 
The pantomime of the *‘ Golden Egg,’’ the admirable performances of Gabriel 
Ravel, and the elegant tight rope exbibitions furm the unequalled programme 
of attractions at Niblu’s popular Garden. 


Gronce Cummy & Woop’s Mixsrrets.—The teual immoderate laughter may 
be heard any and every night in Wood's Butlding, where George Christy and 
George Holland hold their nightly levees, and keep fifteen hundred people hold 
ing their sides for a good two hours’ time. It is inrpossible to be serious in tnat 
place ; do what we will we must abandon ourselves to the spirit of fun and 
g od humor which presides over.i#-pecpetually. We can bardly 
tiends more enjoyment than a visit to Curlaty’s will aflord them. 





Wish our 


tanvum’s AMeRicAN Mtseum.—-This being holiday time, the American people 
ectfully requested to ‘bring aleng their little folks. ‘lh@amusements 
perpetual; some performance Or other takes place a@imoast every hour 


re re sj 














So bring along your htthle folke'dnd jet them see the wortlers of the Museum; 

« million curious Unings—fts Aquarian —its performances in ihe lecture-room, 
and other things too sumerous to mention 

Five Art Fxmarnon —The beautiful Arctic Exhibition of Dr. Kane's Voyages 
is sti.l ope Empire Hall 596. Breatway. It haa been visited by thousands, 
and its attrectiqn st Il con\inues. ‘Tite Extibitions of British Art at the rooms | 
of the Academy of Design, and of Fryach Modern Art at the old Art Union | 
Rooms, continue to open their doc to the public. These are 


8, day and yarn 
places of special atiraction, and we can most cordia 


y commend them to the | 
notice of our readers. 


LESLIE’S {LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


A LADY brought a child to a phrsician to consult him about its 
precious health, Among other things, she inquired it be did not think the 
springs would be useful? ‘Certainly, madam,’ replied the doctor. as he eyed 
the ehild, and then took a large pinch of snuff. “I havn’t the least hesita- 
tion in recommending the springs—where you can get plenty of soap and 
water !”* 


Some of the incidents in connection with the late English and 
groundless panic were rather am»sing. Not the least so was the case of an 
elderly female in Montrose, who, after drawing her deposit of £30, shook the 
bunch of one-pound “ Westerns’’ exulting!y in the accountant’s face, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Brak noo fan ye like !’’ 


THERE'S AYE A DIB AT SOME ANE'S DOOR. 


Gang east or wast, or north or south, 
Across the muir, or doun the glen, 
Fra totterin’ age or stalwart youth, 
Ye’ll aye hear sorrow’s dole'u’ maen. 
The ills that press on humao kind 
For every ane are kept in store; 
Sae keep this halesome truth in mind— 
There’s aye a dib at some ane’s door. 
There’s aye « dib at some ane’s door, 
At some ane’s door, at some ane’s door; 
Keep ye this halesome truth in mind— 
There’s aye a dib at some ane’s door. 


The monarch he maun hae his dib, 
As weel’s the puirest 0’ us a’; 
Nor wagg’d there e’er a tongue sae glib 
That it could wile the dib awa’. 
It comes alike tae rich an’ puir, 
Just as it did in days o’ yore; 
Be’t wather foul or wather fair, 
There’s aye a dib at some ane’s door. 
There’s aye a dib at some ane’s door, 
At some ane’s door, at some ane’s door; 
Be’t wather foul or wather fair, 
There’s aye a dib at some ane’s door. 


It’s unco sair to be content, 
Wi’ crovks and crosses in our lot; 
fae, e’er the day o’ trial’s sent, 
Let’s pray that strength may then be got. 
For come it maun, be’t ear’ or late, 
Hint life’s twal hours, if no afore; 
Sae get yer mind in proper state 
Before the dib comes tae your door, 
Before the dib comes tae yer door, 
B ture the dib comes tae yer door; 
Get ye y(r mind in proper siate 
Before the dib comes tae yer door. 


‘* WALL, Jefferson, I guess you are ‘tolerable late nor you used 
to wa-,’’ suid an engine driver on a Yankee raibway, who had been waiiing at 
a junetion a good while for the train that had just arrived under the charge of 
Ji ffe: son 

** Wall,’’ replied Jefferson, wiping his perspiring face with a handful of eot- 
te, ‘** Lreekon we are beliind a considerable scarce, but thai don’t raise 
me, no how; it’s getting along here any time astonishes me a several—it does.’’ 

‘ Been a smasl ?’ inquired the first speaker, chewing slowly. 

“T expect not,’”’ returned Jelferson, ‘ but well nigh one. Why ye see down 
away it was darn: d hot, very, and the rails was all expanding so much that 
the way was net only drawn out dreadful, but, what was worse, they had not 
room to stretch quite, aud was all so raised and humped up, it’s just been as 
worse as if I bad come the whole road entire over two tall rows of tarnation 
came!s’ backs !’ 

Wall, | cale’late that was ’noyinz a few,’’ returned the listener, “ but one 
day bringing up my ingine it was hot! 1 reckon the rails was feverish a chalk 
or two that time! I put full steam up, shut safety valves, slacked brake off, 
right away, and we walked ahead !—we did. But only just in time, for we 
looke. back and saw the rails crawling about like live snake<, and running over 
the bunks to cool themselves in the water !’’ 

Jeiferson went off to oil his engine. 


ton was 


HOW TO LIVE. 
Take the open ai:— 

ihe more you take the be ter— 
Follow Nature’s laws 


‘To the very letter. 


Let the doctors go 
To the Bay ot Biscay— 
Let alone the Gin 
The Brandy and the Whiskey. 


Freely exercise, 
Keep your spirits cheerful, 
Let vo dread ot sickness 
Make you over tearful. 


Eat the simplest food, 

Drink the pure coid water, 
Then you will be well, 

Or at least you oughter. 


A CASE was tried at Grand Rapids, Michigan, a few years ago. 
A man who had previously borne @ suspicious chatacter was indicted for st al 
ing a large quantity of pork. He employed a lawyer of considerable repu'a 
tun to devend Lim, and although the aifair had an ugly Jook, he was strongly 
in hopes of getting off clear; but when the testimony on behalf uf the proxecu 
tion was concluded, his counsel was about to give up the case in desp.ir. But 
the prisoner was as cool as a cucumber, and confident of acquittal. in- 
sisted upon the delense being proceeded witb. 

‘*Have you any evidence to refute this overwhelming array of testimouy ?"’ 

** Not a particle.’’ 

‘Then how the deuce do you expect to get clear ?’’ 

‘* Never you mind, sq .ire; go on with your speech—I shall do wel! ew ugh.’”’ 

‘*] tell you this is nonsense. You acknowledge you stole the pork, ani they 
have proved it on you to the entire satisfaction of every man in the coiirt. 
Now, what can I say ?’’ 

** Make ’em a good speech, squire, and I'm sure to get off ’’ 

‘ Impossible—there’s nothing that can be said.’’ 

“T hired you, and I intend to pay you; but not a cent shall you have unless 
you give the jury a talking to.’’ 

Under this inspiration the lawyer made a rambling, incoherent address to 
the jury, in which everything was discussed cxcept tne case under considera 
tion. On concluding, he whispered in tue prisoner's ear, 

** You mfernal scvundrel, I ought to be sent to the state Prison myself ; and 
what you expect to gain from ‘his strange proceeding, | can’t conceive.”’ 

“7° tell you,”’ says the prisoner, “* wuea the jury comes in.’’ 

After the charge trom the jud.e, in which the prisoner's criminality was 
distimetly asserted and maintained, that intelligent part of the * pallad um of 
our rights’’ retired ior consultation, and in a short time came back with a 
verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 

‘* What in thunder does this mean ?’’ inquired the lawyer of his client. 

‘Oh, I wante i to make « small fu-s, to pall the wool over the outsiders, but 
‘twas @ sure thing from the »tart, for three of the jurymen had some of the 
pork.’’ 


ConunpruMs.—Why is a man taken ill while looking at the sun 
setting hke # reured place '—Because he’s sick-wester’d (sequestered). 

Why is a drowned rat Like a horse ductor ?—Because he’s « vet and hairy un 
(a veterinarian.) 
* What letter ot a foreign language made Queen Elizabeth establish goose as 
a Michaelmas dish ’—The Spanish K made her (Spanish Armada). 


He 


A ’Cutgz Cuarp.—A little boy had a colt and a dog, and his gene- 
resity was often iried by Visiiors asning Lim (just to see what he woulda say) 
i of his pets. Une day se told a gentleman present tie 
eserving the dog, much to the surprise of his mother, 
Jaky, iudn’t you give him the dog ?’’ Say nothia 
wutn he goes to get the colt I'l set the dog on bim.’ 


to give them one or boti 
might have his col 
who asked, ** Why 

ay nothin’, mother; 





why . ’ 


Pens1aN Monravity.—The Persians have many sentiments in 
verse that might be learned with advantage or example 
nor that alone— 

Their evil deeds with go xd repay ; 
Fill those with joy who leave thee none, 


Aud kiss the hand upraised to slay 


** Forgive thy foes 
Lal « 


**So does the fragrant randal bow, 

In meek forgiveness to ite doom - 
And o'er the axe at every blow 

sheds in abundance rich perfume.’’ 


GAINSBOROUGH was once examined as a witness on a trial re- 
specting the originality of a picture, and a counsellor endeavored to puzzle 
bim by saying, ‘1 observe you lay great stress on a ‘ painter's eye;’ what do 
you mean by that expression?’’ ‘‘ A paiuter’s eye,’’ Gainsborough answered, 
‘is to him what a lawyer's tongue is w your nwlt 


«I wisn my portrait taken,” said a young man from the country 


to a daguerreoty pint Very well, rir; just take a seat here ‘You war 
rant a resemblance’ “Certainly, for many years; aod even when old age 
overtakes you there will be some trace: of your features left “ But suppose 


I catch the smallpox, bow can you w irrant a durable portrait?’ “ Just bring 
it back ‘and 1’ puveti a few holes in it.’’ 


A DECLAMATORY speaker (Randal Jackson, counsel for the Fast 
India Company), Wu0 de> pined ali tectnicalities, aud tried to storm the court 
by the force of eloquence, was once uttering the e words, “In the book of 


’ said the artiat, smiliog 


nature, my lords, it is written’’—when he was stopped by this question fiom 
the Chief Justice (Lord Ellenborough), “Will you have the goodness te 
mention the page, sir, if you please?’ : 
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aanmenil 
The Empress Eugenie is having a 
. pote. and Ira refuses any in. 
yacht built at Havre, -— Fare he woe te the n 


unusual magnificence. 
model of the Victoria and Albert, 
and is to be called the Napoléon et 
Eugenie. 
THE ROCHESTER MURDER. 
Tue extraordinary zircumstances 
attending the murder recently 
perpetrated at Rochester, and the 
developments regarding the moral 
depravity of the family of whom 
Litties, the victim, was a member, 
have created a wide spread horror, 
that is but little less intense than 
were the excitements following 
the “ Burdell Tragedy.” To give 
our readers as perfect an idea as 
possible of the scene, we have the 
satisfaction of presenting them 
with a daguerreotype view of the 
precipice over which the body of 
Litiles was attempted to be 
throw, and over which it is sup- 
posed that Mrs. Litt'es and Ira 
Stout also fell, the woman break- 
ing her wrist the man his arm, 
and deranging their clothes gene- 
rally, which facts led to their 
arrest as the probable murderers, 
The reader, by looking at the 
picture, will notice in the first 
place the walk on the left at the 
foot of the fence. ‘This piece of 
ground is not more than three rods 
wide, and terminates on the edge of 
the precipice, a short distance from 
which Littles must have breathed 
his last, for the spot designated is 
perfectly saturated with blood. 
After Littles was dead it is sup- 
posed that he was dragged to the 
edge of the precipice— which hasa 
descent of sixty feet—and thrown 
over, striking in the fall a short 
distance down on a ledge, which 
is marked with blood. Then no 
doubt the murderers, discovering 
that the body was thus exposed, 
groped their way along the road 
on the front of the precipice, and 
dragged the body down to the 
water, which was at the time very 
high, in hopes that it would be 
conveyed away by the current; 
but the acticn of the water had a 
contrary effect, and threw it on the 
shore. Thespot nearest the water 
shown in the picture, is whereit was 
subsequently discoveied by some 
boys who wete in search of the body of a man drowned the day 
before. On the right of the picture in the distance will be seen 
the railroad bridge, and a distant view of the city of Rochester. 
Littles was murdered some time on Saturday night, December 
19; his body was found the next day lying on the edge of the 
river below the falls. The skull was fractured, exhibiting the 
marks of some dreadful weapon, wielded with a desperate pur- 
pose and with great violence. The place where the dreadful deed 
Was perpetrated, as the pools of blood unmistakably indicate, is 
on asmall spot of ground between the north fence of Falls Field 
and the road to the stone quarry, still lower down, and near the 
Marburger Brewery. It is at the end of the lane leading to 
these places, and at the brink of the precipice. The roadway 
north of the spot is cut down some ten feet, and it is not easy to 
reath the elevated ground where the murder was perpetrated. 
How the victim and those engaged in the tragedy came to be 
there in the night is one of the mysteries yet to be unravelled. 
Immedia'ely on reaching the ground and about five rods from 
the precipice is a Jarge pool of blood.. Here, no doubt, the first 
fatal blow was struck. About ten or twelve feet further towards 
the bank is another pool. Both show that Mr. Littles must have 
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remained in each place for several minutes. Within a few feet 
of the precipice another spot of blood is seen, and it is also 


SCFNE OF THE BOCHESTER MURDER. 





plainly visible on the earth as the body was rolled down. On 
this spot a desperate struggle must have taken place before the 
bloody deed was accomplished. Here were found a piece of a 
victorine, corresponding very nearly with the one worn by Mrs. 
Littles; a rosette, matching one found in her possession ; a comb ; 
a pair of spectacles, said to belong to Ira Stout, her brother—a 
young man about twenty-two or twenty-three years of age—and 
the arm of a chair, said to have been taken from the office where 
Littles was employed. 

From the level of the spot above described to where the body | 
struck when it was thrown over is some twenty-five or thirty 
feet, and from thence it was d in a straight line to the | 
water, over rocks, brush and rough ground, over one hundred 
feet—most of the distance being a steep bank, down which the | 
body may have rolled with but little assistance. All the way | 
down to the water the bloody track is plain. It is with great 





FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY J. 8S. CROCKER, 


difficulty that the river can be reached from the spot described. 
The path is steep, and the descent by daylight requires care, and 
in the night must be attended with some danger. 


MBS. LITTLES AND IRA STOUT, WITH THE BODY OF LITTLE3 ON 





| about six months—has refused to return. 


State Prison the mother resided in 
Oswego, in this State, separated 
from her husband. 

The mother before the Coroner 
admitted that Ira had been in 
the State Prison, when upon his 
liberation the whole family be. 
came once more united, and re. 
moved to Rochester, where they 
settled down among strangers, and 
held an appareutly respectable 
position. It was here that the 
intimacy of Littles with the 
family began ; resulting in his mar. 
riage with Sarah, then a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen years. This 
marriage, however, appears to have 
been very unhappy. The wife 
; charges the worst species of con- 

jugal infidelity upon her husband, 
and assigns this as a reason for the 
separation which occurred some 
five or six months since. She 
returned to her mother’s house, 
and Littles, at different times, 
vainly endeavored to persuade her 
to live with him again.e Latterly 
Littles’ visits to his wife have been 
more frequent ; and on one occa- 
sion, recently, he remained at Mrs, 
Stout’s house during the night. 
Mrs, Littles testified that the first 
difficulty between her and her 
husband occurred about two years 
ago. She discovered that he was 
in the habit of consorting with 
other women, and had contracted 
a loathsome disease. Not only 
this, but, according to her testi- 
mony, he boasted of his amours, 
frequently informed his wife of 
the progress he made, and more- 
over entered in his diary a record 
of his intrigues with a woman of 
easy virtue, to whom he gave the 
sobriquet of * Lota Montez.” After 
discovering this written declara- 
tion of infidelity, Mrs. Littles posi- 
tively refused to live with him 
longer. When she had been a 
resident in her mother’s house 
for two months, Littles went to 
her brother Eli, made confession 
.and promised reformation, with 
tears and protestations of remorse. 
Mrs. Littles consented, as she 
says, to give him another trial, 
and went back; but the same 
scenes were renewed; he’ again became ill from the effects of de- 
bauchery, and she again left him; and since that time—now 
As already stated, 


THE EDGE OF THE PRECIPICE. 


Charles W. Littles, the murdered man, was a lawyer by pro- | however, Littles did not cease his visits to her. 
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fession; went to Rochester from Danville some five years since» 
end occupied a respectable position at the bar. On the 20th of 
March, 1855, he married Sarah Stout, the eldest daughter of a 
family which some years since removed to Rochester from Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The father is a shoemaker, now fifty years of age ; but 
his wife, Margaret Stout, testified at the inquest on the body of 
Littles that she did not know whether he was dead or alive; she 
supposed he was in Pennsylvania, but had neither seen him nor 
heard from him since June last. Besides the daughter Sarah 
(Mrs. Littles), there are four other children—two sons, Ira, aged 
twenty-two, and Eli, aged twenty-five, and a small boy and girl. 
Ira is one of the parties charged with this murder. According 
to his mother’s testimony, he has served a term of four years and 
six months in State Prison in Pennsylvania. The mother de- 
clares her entire ignorance of the offence which incurred this 
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Suspicion pointing to the wife of Littles, and other members of 
her family, a party of police officers at once proceeded to their 
residence, No 75 Monroe street, and arrested all of them, seven in 


;number. They were taken to the police office and placed in sepa- 


rate apartments, while the premises in Monroe street underwent 
a thorough search. The result of this investigation was the dis- 
covery of a number of bloody garments, and among them a 
woman’s skirt, torn and just washed, but still bearing stains like 
that of blood. These articles were secured and taken to the 
Police office, and a Coroner’s inquest was immediately empan- 
neled. The most remarkable link of the evidence, however, was 
now discovered. Upon examining the prisoners, it was found 
that the left wrist of Mrs, Littles and the left arm of Ira Stout 
were broken! The inference that both these parties had been 
recently engaged in some affair of an extraordinary nature, be- 
came irresistible. 


The preliminary inquiry into the murder has developed a de- 
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gree of social depravity beyond almost anything known in the 
annals of crime. In the first place Mrs. Jane Stout, sister-in-law 
of Ira Stout and Mrs, Littles, accused of the murder, testified that 
Ira was frequently in the habit of a too intimate association with 
his own sister, Mrs. Littles, as also occasionally with the witness, 


| Mrs. J. Stout, his own sister-in-law ; and Mrs. J. also swears that 


Ira and his sister were known to occupy the same chamber, and 
that “the mother often joked them upon it.” Then, again, the 
witness says she had known Ira, his sister, and her husband (the 
murdered man) to be in bed together, and confesses that he had 
also been in bed with her (the witness) and her husband, though 
whether he had ever slept with her alone the witness declined to 
say. The witness, in the course of her investigation, declared 
that “she could see no harm in Ira sleeping with his own sister, 
= have no objection to her own brother sleeping with 
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portant Discovery. 
a Piobert, of the French Artillery, and a member of the 
Institute, has made a discovery by which the explosion of gun- 


in magazines may be prevented. It consists simply in 
fee aed the gunpowder with coal dust. When the gunpowder is 
required for use, it is only necessary to sift it; the coal dust falls 
through the sieve, and the gunpowder resumes its original qualities. 








THE KANE AND HARTSTEIN MEDALS. 


Ws are enabled this week to give our readers accurate represen- 
tations of the beautiful medals ordered by the State of New 
York to be presented to Dr. Kane and Lieutenant Hartstein, for 
the Arctic discoveries. Dr. Kane, unfortunately for science and 
the world, is dead, and the medal will be presented, we under- 
stand, to Dr. Kane's father, that it may be preserved as a 
memeato in the family. Lieutenant Hartstein still lives. 

The face of the Kane medal bears a fine delineation of Morton 
and Hans discovering the Open Polar Sea, and on the reverse 
appear the arms of the State of New York; while on the edge 
js engraved the inscription, ‘Presented to Dr. E. K. Kane, 
U.S. N., for his gallant services in search of Sir John Franklin, 
by the State of New York, 1857.” 

On the face of the smaller medal—Lieutenant Hartstein’s—is 
represented the scene in which the Esquimaux, questioned by 
Lieutenant Hartstein as to the direction taken by the Kane 
party, points resolutely to the south. Its reverse, like that of 
the large medal, bears the crest of the Empire State, and the 
edge is inscribed: “ Presented by the State of New York to Com- 
mander H. 8. Hartstein, 1857.” 

These splendid medals are wrought from solid gold, and were 
made at the celebrated establishment of Tiftany & Co., on Broad- 
way. The cost of the Kane testimonial was one thousand dol- 
Jars, and that of the Hartstein medal five hundred. Both are 
fine specimens of art, and derive great interest from their asso- 
ciation with the late lamented Dr. Kane, and the enterprising 
and daring Lieutenant Hartstein, The Kane medal weighs 
fourteen ounces; the Hartstein medal six ounces. 


LEONIE; 


oR, 


THE GAMESTER’S DAUGHTER. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Arter the interview between her father and the Italian, Leonie 
scarcely dared to trust her own ears. She listened till the last foot- 
fall sounding through the still night died away on the stairs. She 
heard them in the street passing under her window. She arose, 





advanced towards it, and cautiously raising the Venetian blind, saw 
them both going up the street. She stood for a momemt watching 
them, then letting the blind go, she fell on her knees, thanking God 
most fervently for having permitted her to overhear M. d’Agiola’s 
vile schemes, and for the ray of hope which had entered her mind, 
of being able, perhaps, to defeat them. It was a bright moonlight 
night, she had no need of a candle to enter her father’s room, for, as 
she cautiously slipped back the bolt and opened the door carefully, 
as if she still dreaded to see him as she entered, she found that the 
moonlight streamed into the room, making it as light as day. 
Swiftly she went towards the bureau; with a palpitating hegrt she 
opened the drawer where she had seen her father deposit the paper, 
pens and ink. She knew she was safe from surprise, unless her 
ather came back, for the door was locked between her and the 
servants, and he had the key in his pocket. Quickly she took some 
paper, some envelopes, which she found were adhesive, but to make 
more sure she broke off a piece of wax, though she thought the 
smell might betray her if she used it, took two pens and the ink, 
with which she hurried into the room. Some of the ink she poured | 
nto a glass standing on her dressing-table, and hurried back with | 
the bottle, put it into the drawer, closed it and came back to her 

m. | 

She had scarcely closed the door when she heard footsteps on the | 
stairs. To hide her spoils, by putting the ink under the valance of | 
her dressing-table, and the paper, pens and wax under her pillow, | 
to get into bed, dressing-gown and all, and lie down in her former | 
position, was but the work of an instant. It was well she did all 
this. Her father and the Italian had both returned, no doubt to 
fetch something, for she heard the former go to his bureau, unlock 
the top drawer, give a subdued exclamation of surprise, curse his 
carelessness, open the next drawer to it, and then locking both come 
and listen at her door. He was doubtless satisfied with the stillness 
which reigned there, for after minute of suspense he and his com- 
panion went out a second time, again locking the outer door, this 
time leaving the key in it. 

Leonie waited for some time, and then quietly getting out of bed 
again, she struck a light. She knew that the Venetian blinds pre- 
vented any one outside from having a glimpse of that light, but to 
make it doubly sure she drew the light chintz curtain close across it. 








She put on her cloak, for intense excitement had made her deadly 





AN AMIABLE OLD GENTLEMAN. 


LEONIE BESCUED FROM TUE ITALIAN 


cold, then, locking her own door, she drew her treasures from their 
hiding-places, and sat down and wrote the following: 

«* Eugene, my own beloved, we are still at Marseilles. God grant 
you get this in time to save your miserable Leonie and her unhappy 
father! 1 find that he is now and has been all along completely in 
the power of a bold, bad man, an Italian, M. d’Agiola, whom you 
were so surprised to see at our party. He has completely ruined my 
father on purpose to obtain possession of my person and my fortune. 
They are even now gone to sign the agreement, by which he has 
promised my father so large a share of that horrible fortune, the 
cause of all our misery, that I plainly see be means to cheat my 
father—perhaps kill him, and carry me off Heaven knows where. I 
know that you are even now looking for me everywhere. I know it 
by a sort of sympathetic feeling. I cannot tell you the name of the 
street we are in. It is a very quiet one, long and wide; and opposite 
the old hotel in which we are living is a blank wall, the side of a 
manufactory or Government building, out of which workmen come 
morning, noon and evening. Adieu, my beloved! I dare not write 
any more. I fear to be surprised. I am_so closely watched. He 








has made my father give outthatlammad! Oh, horrible! I know 
not how [ shall send this !” 

Her fingers flew over the paper. She was not many minutes in 
writing this. She put it in an envelope, sealed it, and, directing it 
to Eugene, enclosed it in another envelope to his lawyer in Paris, 
begging him to forward it to him, wherever he might be, without 
delay, after having opened it and read it. Her horrible dread of the 
Italian made her forget that by so doing she exposed her father to 
the danger of being seized. This done, she cleared away all the 
writing materials, distributing them in safe places, and then drawing 
aside the curtain and pulling up the blind, she opened the window 
in order to breathe. Shefelt stifled. The excitement she had under- 
gone was so great that from cold she now passed into hot fits, and 
gladly did she feel the refreshing coolness of the morning air on her 
fevered forehead and lips. The moon had already travelled so far 
that her full beams fell on the street beneath, making it as light as 
ifit were day. She drew near the window and sat down, vainly 
trying to revolve some scheme for posting the letter which she had 
fortunately succeeded in writing. 

She looked into the street. Her room was on the first floor, but 
still too high for her to attempt to lower herself from it. Besides, 


that plan was too hazardous ; she would be found out, and the conse- 
quences would be the precipitating the Italian’s plans and her own 





Barser’s Bor—“ My dear sir, you have but very little air on your 'ead,”” 


Amiasiz Op GenTLEman (exploding)—“ Sirrah ! do you suppose, scoundrel, I came hore to be insulted.” 

















BY THE WORKMAN OF MARSEILLES. 


and her father’s ruin, long before she could reach Eugene. Wha 
was she todo? She thought she heard footsteps in the street. She 
looked down cautiously. She saw it was a man—a stranger—passing 
along. She watched him till he disappeared, and then a bright 
inspiration seemed to seize her. Eagerly she leant out of the 
window, eagerly she listened for another footstep. Yes, the window 
was high, but not so high but that she could speak to some one 
passing. Long she waited. The neighboring clock struck three, 
and still she waited and watched in vain. 

At last she saw a small door open in the long blank wall opposite, 
on which the moon now fell, and a young man, a workman she 
guessed him to be by his blouse and cap, came out, and crossing the 
street walked directly towards the window, where she was anxiously 
watching him. Would helook up? No, he did not, but went along 
whistling gaily. With rare presence of mind she dropped her hand- 
kerchief at his feet just as he came under the window. Startled by 
the sudden appearance of the fluttering handkerchief, the young 
workman looked up, and was still more startled by the pale appari- 
tion of the poor girl, her brown hair all dishevelled on her shoulders, 
her large brown eyes dilated with excitement. She put her finger to 
her lips to enjoin silence, and then showed him her letter. He 
made her signs to throw it down, and it fell fluttering to his feet. 
He picked it up and looked at the address. 


** For the love of Heaven,”’ she said, ‘‘ post it! 
here. If it reaches the person to whom it is addressed it will pre- 
vent a terrible misfortune befalling me! Write yourself to that 
address ; tell them who you are, and where to find you, and bring 
them yourself to this house. If you perform this I will do allin my 
fewer to reward you; at present Iam poor—I have nothing. For 

Leaven’s mercy, do me this service, and, for the life of you, let no 
one know of the service I have asked of you!” 

The clear, sweet, low voice of the young girl rang distinctly in the 
young workman’s ears. ‘I swear to do this for you, beautiful girl !” 
he answered; ‘‘ I swear to execute every word you have said to me. 
Reward! I want none!” he added, with the native chivalry of a 
noble soul, “‘ but that of rendering service to the weak, the oppressed, 
the unfortunate; unless, indeed,”’ he said, picking up the handker- 
chief, ‘‘ you will allow me to keep this in thon of your trust in my 
honor. Yes! trust in me as you would in the justice of God! I 
will be faithful, even to death !”’ 

Leonie raised her clasped hands to Heaven. Tears, for the first 
time since her interview with Eugene in the cathedral, streamed 
from her eyes. She waved her hand in farewell to the 
young workman, who bared his head and bowed low, 
pressing the letter to his heart. ‘* Madame,’’ he said, 
‘this wilt be in Paris in less than four-and-twenty 
hours. The day mail does not leave for another two 
hours. Let that assurance conmlé you.” Again he 
bowed low, replaced his cap, and resumed his walk up 
the street with a firm step, rolling her handkerchief in 
his hand, and whistling in a tone which rang in the 
morning air as clear as a silver flageolet. Leonie 
watched him till he was about to turn down into 
another street. Again he stopped, waved his cap to her 
high in the air, and disappeared. 

zeonie breathed again. She closed the window, pulled 
down the blind,‘and falling on her knees poured out her 
whole soul in grateful thanks to God who had so mer- 
cifully sent her help in this her utmost need. In 
less than twenty-four hours in Paris! Then before 
this hour to-morrow Eugene would have it, for she felt 
perfectly sure that he would have some one waiting at 
the post office at every post, east and west, north and 
south, in hopes of a few lines from her to say where 
she had been carried. She walked up and down the 
room with a firm, confident step. She felt herself truly 
under the Divine protection of One who would deliver 
her from danger, who would, when men least expect it, 
send help to those who trust in Him. 

Soe unlocked her door and went to bed again, and 
was fast asleep when the maid entered the room. Re- 
lieved from the terror and excitement she had under- 
gone, she sank back, heavy with fatigue, into a deep and 
peacefui slumber. Her father did not come in all day, 
and towards evening she began to feel anxious about 
him, which made her heart throb with a quickness 
that made her breathing painful. Sbe was in her 
room, looking out of the window, trying to keep down 
her disturbed feelings by the remembrance of the un- 
expected help she had found that morning. Suddenly 
a troop of workmen came down the street, laughing and 
talking loudly. She was just drawing back, when she 
recognised the one who had taken charge of the letter. 
As he came nearer she caught his quick significant 
glance, and then he raised his cap, as if to give him- 

elf air, and throwing it up, caught it as it fell, singing 
loudly— 


I am a prisoner 


** To Paris, to Paris my cockhorse shall run, 
And in less than four hours the journey be done !’’ 


. “Jacques, Jacques!” exclaimed one of his com- 
panions, ‘‘ what takes thee to bray out so suddenly 
the song to which thy nurse must have rocked the 
te sleep thr. twenty years ago? apd what is 
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The Empress Eugenie is having a 
yacht built at Havre, on a scale of 
unusual magnificence. It is to bea 
model of the Victoria and Albert, 
and is to be called the Napoléon et 
Eugénie. 


THE ROCHESTER MURDER. 
Tue extraordinary circumstances 
attending the murder recently 
perpetrated at Rochester, and the 
developments regarding the moral 
depravity of the family of whom 
Litties, the victim, was a member, 
have created a wide spread horror, 
that is but little less intense than 
were the excitements following 
the “ Burdell Tragedy.’’ To give 
our readers as perfect an idea as 
possible of the scene, we have the 
satisfaction of presenting them 
with a daguerreotype view of the 
recipice over which the body of 
ittles was attempted to be 
throwr, and over which it is sup- 
_ that Mrs. Litt'es and Ira 
tout also fell, the woman break- 
ing her wrist the man his arm, 
and deranging their clothes gene- 
rally, which facts Jed to their 
arrest as the probable murderers. 
The reader, by looking at the 
picture, will notice in the first 
place the walk on the left at the 
foot of the fence. This piece of 
ground is not more than three rods 
wide, and terminates on the edge of 
the precipice, a short distance from 
which Littles must have breathed 
his last, for the spot designated is 
perfectly saturated with blood. 
After Littles was dead it is sup- 
posed that he was dragged to the 
edge of the precipice— which hasa 
descent of sixty feet—and thrown 
over, striking in the fall a short 
distance down on a ledge, which 
is marked with blood. Then no 
doubt the murderers, discovering 
that the body was thus exposed, 
groped their way along the road 
on the front of the precipice, and 
dragged the body down to the 
water, which was at the time very 
high, in hopes that it would be 
conveyed away by the current; 
but the acticn of the water had a 
contrary effect, and threw it on the 
shore. 
shown in the picture, is whereit was 
subsequently discove.ed by some 
boys who wete in search of the body of a man drowned the day 
before. On the right of the picture in the distance will be seen 
the railroad bridge, and a distant view of the city of Rochester. 
Littles was murdered some time on Saturday night, December 
19; his body was found the next day lying or the edge of the 
river below the falls. The skull was fractured, exhibiting the 
marks of some dreadful weapon, wielded with a desperate pur- 
pose and with — violence. The place where the dreadful deed 
was perpetrated, as the pools of blood unmistakably indicate, is 
on asmall spot of ground between the north fence of Falls Field 
and the road to the stone quarry, still lower down, and near the 
Marburger Brewery. It is at the end of the lane leading to 
these places, and at the brink of the precipice. The roadway 
north of the spot is cut down some ten feet, and it is not easy to 
reach the elevated ground where the murder was perpetrated. 
Ifow the victim and those engaged in the tragedy came to be 
there in the night is one of the mysteries yet to be unravelled. 
Immediately on reaching the ground and about five rods from 
the precipice is a large pool of blood. Here, no doubt, the first 
fatal blow was struck. About ten or twelve feet further towards 
the bank is another pool. Both show that Mr. Littles must have 
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remained in each place for several minutes. Within a few fect 
0: the precipice another spot of blood is seen, and it is also 
plainly visible on the earth as the body was rolled down. On 
this spot a desperate struggle must have taken place before the 
bloody deed was accomplished. Here were found a piece of a 
victorine, corresponding very nearly with the one worn by Mis. 
Littles; a rosette, matching one found in her possession ; a comb ; 
a pair of spectacles, said to belong to Ira Stout, her brother—a 


young man about twenty-two or twenty-three years of age—and | 


the arm of a chair, said to have been taken from the office where 
Littles was employed. 

From the level of the spot above described to where the body 
struck when it was thrown over is some twenty-five or thirty 
feet, and from thence it was dragged in a straight line to the 
‘water, over rocks, brush and rough ground, over one hundred 
1wet—most of the distance being a steep bank, down which the 
body may have rolled with but little assistance. All the way 
down to the water the bloody track is plain. It is with great 


FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE BY J. 8. CKOCKER, 


difficulty that the river can be reached from the spot described. 


The path is steep, and the descent by daylight requires care, and 


in the night must be attended with some danger. 
Charlies W. Littles, the murdered man, was a lawyer by pro- 
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fession; went to Rochester from Danville some five years since» 
and occupied a respectable position at the bar. On the 20th of 
March, 1855, he married Sarah Stout, the eldest daughter of a 
family which some years since removed to Rochester from Penn- 
sylvania. ‘The father is a shoemaker, now fifty years of age ; but 
his wife, Margaret Stout, testified at the inquest on the body of 
Littles that she did not know whether he was dead or alive; she 
supposed he was in Pennsylvania, but had neither seen him nor 
heard from him since June last. Besides the daughter Sarah 
(Mrs. Littles), there are four other children—two sons, Ira, aged 
twenty-two, and Eli, aged twenty-five, and a small boy and girl. 
Ira is one of the parties charged with this murder. “According 
to his mother’s testimony, he has served a term of four years and 
six months in State Prison in Pennsylvania. The mother de- 
clares her entire ignorance of the offence which incurred this 
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The spot nearest the water SCFNE OF THE ROCHESTER MURDER. MBS. LITTLES AND IRA STOUT, WITH THE BODY OF LITTLES ON T&E EDGE OF THE PRECIPICE. 


— and Ira refuses any in- 
‘ormation. While the son was in 
State Prison the mother resided in 
Oswego, in this State, separated 
from her husband. 

The mother before the Coroner 
admitted that Ira had been in 
the State Prison, when upon his 
liberation the whole family be- 
came once more united, and re- 
moved to Rochester, where they 
settled down among strangers, and 
held an appareutly respectable 
3 position. It was here that the 

intimacy of Littles with the 
= tamily began; resulting in his mar- 
= riage with Sarah, then a girl of 
= seventeen or eighteen years. This 
marriage, however, appears to have 
been very ‘unhappy. The wife 
charges the worst species of con- 

jugal infidelity upon her husband, 
and assigns this as a reason for the 
separation which occurred some 
five or six months since. She 
returned to her mother’s house, 
and Littles, at different times, 
vainly endeavored to persuade her 
to live with him again. Latterly 
Littles’ visits to his wife have been 
more frequent ; and on one occa- 
sion, recently, he remained at Mrs, 
Stout’s house during the night. 
Mrs, Littles testified that the first 
difficulty between her and her 
husband occurred about two years 
ago. She discovered that he was 
in the habit of consorting with 
other women, and had contracted 
~ a@ loathsome disease. Not only 
* this, but, according to her testi- 
mony, he boasted of his amours, 
frequently informed his wife of 
the progress he made, and more- 
over entered in his diary a record 
of his intrigues with a woman of 
easy virtue, to whom he gave the 
sobriquet of “* Lola Montez.” After 
discovering this written declara- 
tion of infidelity, Mrs. Littles posi- 
tively refused to live with him 
longer. When she had been a 
resident in her mother’s house 
for two months, Littles went to 
her brother Eli, made confession 
and promised reformation, with 
tears and protestations of remorse. 
Mrs. Littles consented, as she 
says, to give him another trial, 
and went back; but the same 
scenes were renewed; he again became ill from the effects of de- 
bauchery, and she again left him; and since that time—now 
about six months—has refused to return. As already stated, 
however, Littles did not cease his visits to her. 

Suspicion pointing to the wife of Littles, and other members of 
her family, a party of police officers at once proceeded to their 
residence, No 75 Monroe street, and arrested all of them, seven in 
number. They were taken to the police office and placed in sepa- 
rate apartments, while the premises in Monroe street underwent 
a thorough search. The result of this investigation was the dis- 
covery of a number of bloody garments, and among them & 
woman’s skirt, torn and just washed, but still bearing stains like 
that of blood. These articles were secured and taken to the 
Police office, and a Coroner’s inquest was immediately empan- 
neled. The most remarkable link of the evidence, however, was 
now discovered. Upon examining the prisoners, it was found 
that the left wrist of Mrs. Littles and the left arm of Ira Stout 
were broken! The inference that both these parties had been 
recently engaged in some affair of an extraordinary nature, be- 
came irresistible. 


The preliminary inquiry into the murder has developed a de- 
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gree of social depravity beyond almost anything known in the 
annals of crime. In the first place Mrs. Jane Stout, sister-in-law 
of Ira Stout and Mrs, Littles, accused of the murder, testified that 
Ira was frequently in the habit of a too intimate association with 
his own sister, Mrs. Littles, as also occasionally with the witness, 
Mrs. J. Stout, his own sister-in-law ; and Mrs. J. also swears that 
Ira and his sister were known to occupy the same chamber, and 
that the mother often joked them upon it.” Then, again, the 
witness says she had known Ira, his sister, and her husband (the 
murdered man) to be in bed together, and confesses that he had 
also been in bed with her (the witness) and her husband, though 
whether he had ever slept with her alone the witness declined to 
say. The witness, in the course of her investigation, declared 
that “* she could see no harm in Ira sleeping with his own sister, 
and would have no objection to her own brother sleeping with 





her.” 
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of the French Artillery, and a member of the 
Sees, ee a discovery by which the explosion of gun- 
powder magazines may be prevented. It ists simply in 
mixing the gunpowder with coal dust. When the gunpowder is 
is only necessary to sift it; the coal dust falls 
and the gunpowder resumes its original qualities. 
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through the diem, 








THE KANE AND HARTSTEIN MEDALS. 


Wer are enabled this week to give our readers accurate represen- 
tations of the beautiful medals ordered by the State of New 
York to be presented to Dr. Kane and Lieutenant Hartstein, for 
the Arctic discoveries. Dr. Kane, unfortunately for science and 
the world, is dead, and the medal will be ted, we under- 
stand, to Dr. Kane's father, that it may be erved as a 
memento in the family. Lieutenant Hartstein still lives. 

The face of the Kane medal bears a fine delineation of Morton 
and Hans discovering the Open Polar Sea, and on the reverse 
appear the arms of the State of New York; while on the edge 
is engraved the inscription, ‘Presented to Dr. E. K. Kane, 
U.S. N., for his gallant services in search of Sir John Franklin, 
by the State of New York, 1857.” 

On the face of the smaller medal—Lieutenant Hartstein’s—is 
represented the scene in which the Esquimaux, questioned by 
Lieutenant Hartstein as to the direction taken by the Kane 
party, points resolutely to the south. Its reverse, like that of 
the large medal, bears the crest of the Empire State, and the 
edge is inscribed: “ Presented by the State of New York to Com- 
mander H. 8. Hartstein, 1857.” 

These splendid medals are wrought from solid gold, and were 
made at the celebrated establishment of Tiffany & Co., on’ Broad- 
way. The cost of the Kane testimonial was one thousand dol- 
lars, and that of the Hartstein medal five hundred. Both are 
fine imens of art, and derive preat interest from their asso- 
ciation with the late lamented Dr. Kane, and the enterprising 
and daring Lieutenant Hartstein. The Kane medal weighs 
fourteen ounces; the Hartstein medal six ounces. 








LEONIE; 


oR, 
THE GAMESTER’S DAUGHTER. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Arter the interview between her father and the Italian, Leonie 
scarcely dared to trust her own ears. She listened till the last foot- 
fall sounding through the still night died away on the stairs. She 
heard them in the street passing under her window. She arose, 
advanced towards it, and cautiously raising the Venetian blind, saw 
them both going up the street. She stood for a momemt watching 
them, then letting the blind go, she fell on her knees, thanking God 
most fervently for having permitted her to overhear M. d’Agiola’s 
vile schemes, and for the ray of hope which had entered her mind, 
of being able, perhaps, to defeat them. It was a bright moonlight 
night, she had no need of a candle to enter her father’s room, for, as 
she cautiously slipped back the bolt and opened the door carefully, 
as if she still dreaded to see him as she entered, she found that the 
moonlight streamed into the room, making it as light as day. 
Swiftly she went towards the bureau; with a palpitating heart she 
opened the drawer where she had seen her father deposit the paper, 
pens and ink. She knew she was safe from surprise, unless her 
ather came back, for the door was locked between her and the 
servants, and he had the key in his pocket. Quickly she took some 
paper, some envelopes, which she found were adhesive, but to make 
more sure she broke off a piece of wax, though she thought the 
smell might betray her if she used it, took two pens and the ink, 
with which she hurried into the room. Some of the ink she poured 
nto a glass standing on her dressing-table, and hurried back with 
the bottle, put it into the drawer, closed it and came back to her 


m. 

She had scarcely closed the door when she heard footsteps on the 
stairs. To hide her spoils, by putting the ink under the valance of 
her dressing-table, and the paper, pens and wax under her pillow, 
to get into bed, dressing-gown and all, and lie down in her former 
position, was but the work of an instant. It was well she did all 
this. Her father and the Italian had both returned, no doubt to 
fetch something, for she heard the former go to his bureau, unlock 
the top drawer, give a subdued exclamation of surprise, curse his 
carelessness, open the next drawer to it, and then locking both come 
and listen at her door. He was doubtless satisfied with the stillness 
which reigned there, for after minute of suspense he and his com- 
panion went out a second time, again locking the outer door, this 
time leaving the key in it. 

Leonie waited for some time, and then quietly getting out of bed 
again, she struck a light. She knew that the Venetian blinds pre- 
vented any one outside from having a glimpse of that, light, but to 
make it doubly sure she drew the light chintz curtain close across it. 
She put on her cloak, for intense excitement had made her deadly 
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AN AMIABLE OLD GENTLEMAN. 











LEONIE RESCUED FROM THE ITALIAN 


cold, then, locking her own door, she drew her treasures from their 
hiding-places, and sat down and wrote the following : 

«« Eugene, my own beloved, we are still at Marseilles. God grant 
you get this in time to save your miserable Leonie and her unhappy 
father! 1 find that he is now and has been sll along completely in 
the power of a bold, bad man, an Italian, M. d’Agiola, whom you 
were so surprised to see at our party. He has completely ruined my 
father on purpose to obtain possession of my person and my fortune. 
They are even now gone to sign the agreement, by which he has 
promised my father so large a share of that horrible fortune, the 
cause of all our misery, that I plainly see he means to cheat my 
father—perhaps kill him, and carry me off Heaven knows where. 
know that you are even now looking for me everywhere. I know it 
by a sort of eyuputhetls feeling. I cannot tell you the name of the 
street we are in. It is a very quiet one, long and wide; and opposite 
the old hotel in which we are living is a blank wall, the side of a 
manufactory or Government building, out of which workmen come 
morning, noon and evening. Adieu, my beloved! I dare not write 
any more. I fear to be surprised. I am so closely watched. He 








has made my father give outthatI am mad! Oh, horrible! I know 
not how [ shall send this !” 

Her fingers flew over the paper. She was not many minutes in 
writing this. She put it in an envelope, sealed it, and, directing it 
to Eugene, enclosed it in another envelope to his lawyer in Paris, 
begging him to forward it to him, wherever he might be, without 
delay, after having opened it'and read it. Her horrible dread of the 
Italian made her forget that by so doing she exposed her father to 
the danger of being seized. This done, she cleared away all the 
writing materials, distributing them in safe places, and then drawing 
aside the curtain and pulling up the blind, she opened the window 
in order to breathe. She felt stifled. The excitement she had under- 
gone was so great that from cold she now passed into hot fits, and 
gladly did she feel the refreshing coolness of the morning air on her 
fevered forehead and lips. The moon had already travelled so far 
that her full beams fell on the street beneath, making it as light as 
if it were day. She drew near the window and sat down, vainly 
trying to revolve some scheme for posting the letter which she had 
fortunately succeeded in writing. 

She looked into the street. Her room-was on the first floor, but 
still too high for her to attempt to lower herself from it. Besides, 
that plan was too hazardous; she would be found out, and the conse- 





quences would be the precipitating the Italian’s plans and her own 
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Barsenr’s Bor—“ My dear sir, you have but very little ’air on your ’ead.” 
AmzraBiz Otp Gentleman (exploding)—“ Sirrah/ do you suppose, scoundrel, 1 came here to be insulted.” 

















BY THE WORKMAN OF MARSBSILLES. 


and her father’s ruin, long before she could reach Eugene. What 
was she to do? She thought she heard footsteps in the street. She 
looked down cautiously. She saw it was aman—a stranger— passing 
along. She watched him till he disappeared, and then a bright 
inspiration seemed to seize her. Eagerly she leant out of the 
window, eagerly she listened for another footstep. Yes, the window 
was high, but not so high but that she could speak to some one 
passing. Long she waited. The neighboring clock struck three, 
and still she waited and watched in vain. 


At last she saw a small door open in the long blank wall opposite, 
on which the moon now fell, and a young man, a workman she 
guessed him to be by his blouse and cap, came out, and crossing the 
street walked directly towards the window, where she was anxiously 
watching him. Would helook up? No, he did not, but went alo: 
whistling gaily. With rare presence of mind she dropped her hand- 
kerchief at his feet just as he came under the window. Startled bv 
the sudden appearance of the fluttering handkerchief, the young 
workman looked up, and was still more startled by the pale a l= 
tion of the poor girl, her brown hair all dishevelled on her shoulhers, 
her large brown eyes dilated with excitement. She put her fingerto 
her lips to enjoin silence, and then showed him on letter. He 
made her signs to throw it down, and it fell fluttering to his feet. 
He picked it up and looked at the address. 

I am a prisoner 


“For the love of Heaven,”’ she said, ‘‘ post it! 
here. If it reaches the person to whom it is addressed it will pre- 
vent a terrible misfortune befalling me! Write yourself to that 
address ; tell them who you are, and where to find you, and bring 
them yourself to this house. If you perform this I will do all in my 

wer to reward you; at —— Iam poor—I have nothing. For 

eaven’s mercy, do me this service, and, for the life of you, let no 
one know of the service I have asked of you!”’ 

The clear, sweet, low voice of the young girl rang distinctly in the 
pone workman’s ears. ‘I swear to do this for you, beautiful girl !”” 

e answered; ‘‘ I swear to execute every word you have said to me. 
Reward! I want none!” he added, with the native chivalry of a 
noble soul, ‘‘ but that of rendering service to the weak, the oppress 
the unfortunate; unless, indeed,” he said, picking up the car oe 
chief, ‘‘ you will allow me to keep this in token of your trust in m 
honor. Yes! trust in me as you would in the justice of God! 
will be faithful, even to death !” 

Leonie raised her clasped hands to Heaven. Tears, for the first 
time since her interview with Eugene in the cathedral, streamed 
from her eyes. She waved her hand in farewell to the 
young workman, who bared his head and bowed low, 
pressing the letter to his heart. ‘* Madame,” he said, 
‘this wili be in Paris in less than four-and-twenty 
hours. The day mail does not leave for another two 
hours. Let that assurance congele you.” Again he 
bowed low, replaced his cap, and resumed his walk up 
the street with a firm step, rolling her handkerchief in 
his hand, and whistling in a tone which rang in the 
morning air as clear as a silver flageolet. Leonie 
watched him till he was about to turn down into 
another street. Again he stopped, waved his cap to her 
high in the air, and disappeared. 

onie breathed again. She closed the window, pulled 
down the blind,’and falling on her knees poured out her 
whole soul in grateful thanks to God who had so mer- 
cifully sent her help in this her utmost need. In 
less than twenty-four hours in Paris! Then before 
this hour to-morrow Eugene would have it, for she felt 
perfectly sure that he would have some one waiting at 
the post office at every post, east and west, north and 
south, in hopes of a few lines from her to say where 
she had been carried. She walked up and down the 
room with a firm, confident step. She felt herself truly 
under the Divine protection of One who would deliver 
her from danger, who would, when men least expect it, 
send help to those who trust in Him. 


Soe unlocked her door and went to bed again, and 
was fast asleep when the maid entered the room. Re- 
lieved from the terror and excitement she had under- 
gone, she sank back, heavy with fatigue, into a deep and 
peaceful slumber. Her father did not come in all day, 
and towirds pis my | she began to feel anxious about 
him, which made her heart throb with a quickness 
that made her breathing painful. She was in her 
room, looking out of the window, trying to keep down 
her disturbed feelings by the remembrance of the un- 
expected help she had found that morning. Sudd 
a troop of workmen «ame down the street, laughing 
talking loudly. She was just drawing back, when she 
recognised the one who had taken charge of the letter, 
As he came nearer she caught his quick significant 
lance, a he raised his cap, as if to give him- 
self air, and throwing it up, caught i 
eatip= g it up, caught it as it fell, singing 


“To Paris, to Paris my cockhorse shall ran, 
And in less than four hours the journey be done [”” 


“Jacques, Jacques!” exclaimed one of his com- 
panions, “what takes thee to bray out so suddenly 
the song to which thy nurse must have rocked the 
to sleep three-and-twenty years ago? and what 
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this new addition to it? I never heard it before. What dost thou 
mean ?” 
“T mean what I sav, Pierre,”’ returned the other loudly, looking 


* up at Leonie, who felt that he was addressing her. 


“* By my faith, a lovely girl!” said Pierre; but his remarks were 
drowned in Jacques’s renewed shouts of ‘‘to Paris! to Paris !”—a 
song which was taken up by all his companions, who continued 
shouting the unscientific rhyme ali the way up the street; and long 
after they had disappeared Leonie heard distinctly the words, 

** And in less than four hours the journey be done.’ 

How beautiful she looked as she stcod there, one hand pressing 
the window sill, and her large brown eyes raised to Heaven in tear- 
ful gratitude, her face pale with emotion, but a smile on_her lips, 
and her whole frame renerved, and full of confidence. Even if it 
came to the worst, could she not #fust herseli to these workmen? 
‘lhe sound of her father’s voice recalled her to herself, and after 
listening. and finding that the Italian was not with him, she has- 
tened io meet him. 

She did not dread the interview; on the contrary she rather 
sought it, she was anxious.to know what would come next. She 
was of course prepared for all he told hernow. He said the agree- 
ment which he had signed bound him to have the marriage cere- 
mony performed vies. They,had already remained too long 
in Marseilles ; even now police must be on his track. She must 
be ready in the mornigy Peri) ‘to go to the commune and to church. 
To-morrow evening éverything would be ready for them to sail 
direct for Ttaly, not’ in the sfeamer, but in a private yacht, which 
M. d’Agiola would hire for the purpose. 

**So soon!” said Leonie; and then she thought that even now 
her letter was né@ar its destination. Onééin the hands of Eugene or 
of his lawyer, and, a few hours afterwards, she was safe. To gain 
time was now all she wanted. oA 

* So soon !"’ repeated her father. ‘ Havel not told you that he 
holds me so completely in his power, that should there be any delay 
or refusal on your part, he is quite capable of giving me up to jus- 


‘Leonie shuddered. “Oh, my father,” she cried, “what criie! 
sacrifice will you ask of me next? But no, you eannot ask one 
greater than this! Oh what a misfortune that we did not go to 
Genoa at. once !—he would not have had the power to give you up 
there; I cannot think low it was you fel! into his snares so easily. 
Dg Yeu then really think that he means to keep his part.of the 
aghbeuient, when you have forced me to fulfil your pat of it?” she 
il “Do 


continued, her courace increasing as she spoke. ou not see 





that very terms he oifers you are too gross a bait to decéive any 
one WHO ts not so completely under his power as you are? Depend 
upé my father, that if he once pets posséessioh-of me and my 


fortune, you will never see one sou of it, nor any more of me. 
Perhaps, perhaps,” she added, “ he will crown his villainy by giving 
you up to justice, and then when you are no longer near me be will 
get rid of me—of me, who should have found a protector in you. 
not one who could so easily deliver me up to a wretch who has laid 
a regular trap for you, my poor father! Oh! if you ever loved me, 
if ever we have spent happy hours together, listen, listen to me 
now!” she continued earnestly, throwing herself before him, and 
embracing his knees. 

Her father hid his face with his hand, and groaned aloud. ‘I 
know it,” he said, “{ know it; he has duped me infamously, means 
to dufie me still more; but alas! I cannot help it now. He is as 
determined as he is wicked. If he had not left Paris as he did, he 
would have been turned out of it soon for swindling. Woe is me 
that I ever met him, that I allowed him to prevail on me to stay 
here f Now we are completely in his power!” 

«Listen to me, father,” cried Leonie, springing to her feet. ‘ Tell 
him that I am ready and willing to perform your part of the agree- 
ment, but that I ask one day to prepare for it. At the end of that 
time I will do all you ask of me. In the meantime you must write 
directly to Eugene.” 

«¢ Never, never!” he cried. ‘I cannot do it.” 

“Yes, my father, you will, you must,” said Leonie; ‘it is your 
only hope of salvation. This Italian means to betray you to your 
ruin.) Eugene will save you—I will, if you will only grant me this 
one day’s respite. Did I not tell you before that Kugene was not 
only willing but anxious to help you?” 

**T know it,”’ said the unhappy father; “but I dare not. I was 
not free to listen to him! M. d’Agiola never left me, and did all 
he could to exasperate me against him, in order to prevent my lis- 
tening to him.”’ 

**] can well imagine it, my poor father,” said Leonie. “Let Eu 
gene but once be master of my fortune, and the whole of it, ay, the 
whole of it, shall be at your disposal. Let him but know where we 
are, and he will come instantly to our rescue.” 

“How can you answer for Eugene, my child!—and do you think 
he will marry you nou—the child of a detected forger, an outlaw? 
Besides, my Leonie, if you are generous enough to think such a 
sum of money so light compared with my safety, my honor, how 
can ,you answer that Eugene will see it in the same light as 
you do?” 

“Oh, my father! my father! you wrong Eugene cruelly. Be- 
lieve me you do. Oh, if he did but know where we are, you would 
see how he would fly to our rescue—how he would perform every 
promise 1 make you in his name. Oh, trust him, my father; write 
to him immediately, and then ily; fly whilst you have yet time. 
Were you but gone, and in safety, out of the reach of this designing 
wretch, I would bear the storm of his disappointment without fear. 
Uh, write to him, write to Eugene, and then fly. You will let us 
know where to find you, and we will both come to you; you will see 
that we are your truest friends. Oh, father, father! consent to 
what I ask of you—for the love you once bore me!" 

** Once—oh, a Leonie, what a wretch I have been! 
not—D’Agiola will not consent to wait.” 

Leonie used her utmost powers of persuasion with her father, 
who at last consented to write both to Fugene and the Italian. He 
appointed to meet the latter the next evening ; he was too unwell to 


But I can- 





see him before ; he knew that he did not want his help in preparing | 


everything for their journey to Italy, and would go out of Marseilles 
for the day, so that he might not see his daughter, or be near her, 
for fear she might alter her resolution. Both these letters he said 
he would post on his way down to the steam-packet office, where he 
would take a passage for Genoa at once. “ But,” he said, sighing 
deeply, ‘1 feel as if my life were not worth preserving. Ah, my 
Leonie! shall I ever see you again ?’’ he continued, clasping her to 
his heart. ‘ ‘Lhe treachery of this man will undo me yet.” 

“Oh, yes, my father, we shall meet again!” said Leonie. 

** Never, never, Leonie. I feel this is my last look of you, my 
Jast kiss! Oh, my child, forgive your wretched father!” and he 
tore himself away from the room and rushed out of the house. 

Leonie flew to her window, tears blinded her eyes, but she brushed 
them away with her hand, and stood watching his receding figure as 
he hastened down the street. 

ver since the Italian had unmasked himself the night before, 
remorse for his child had filled the father’s heart, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that M. d’Agiola had forced him to go and tell 
his daughter that she was to be married to him the next day. ‘error, 


her house ; he would trust no one else with that office. He feared 
that they could not expect any one from thence before the next 
night at the very soonest. In the meantime, succor was near her ; 
she was not to be afraid. 

“«Oh, thank God for this !’’ cried the poor girl, pressing the paper 
to her fi s, and then holding it over the candle till it was consumed. 
Now, if her father were but safe, she would not hesitate a moment, 
but summons the unexpected aid to her side immediately, and defy 
the Italian. She woul get them to take her to the house of the 

oung workman who had posted her letter. So kind, so feeling a 
ot must have a mother, a sister, whose softening influences had 
pleaded so effectually in her behalf. She would remain with them 
till Eugene came; he would come straight to the house and find her 
there. But she must wait till she heard that her father was safe be- 
yond the reach ofthe Italian; till she had that eertainty, she must 


-remain so quiet that he might not suspect ony thing which might ex- 


pose her father to his resentment. She would not have to wait long. 
Soon she would hear that he was gone, and then she would be free 
to act as she pleased. 

In the course of the evening, about ten o’clock, a young man 
asked to see ber, stating that he had brought a message from her 
father. The servants ma@e no difficulty in admitting him; so they 
ushered him into her father’s room, which in the day-time served as 
a sittirg-room, which p se it answered very well when the cur- 
tains of the large alcove, or recess, where the bed and dressing ap- 

aratus stood, were let down. Here Leonie met him. He gave 

er a note inher father’s handwriting It was very hurried. She 
was both vexed and dismayed to find. on reading it, that he had not 
been able to leave that night. The boat for Genoa had been gone 
about an hour when he got down to th@oflice, and no other boat for 
that or any other place would leave before eight o’clock the next 
evening; but he could hide seéurely till then. He knew that it was 
better than coming back, where his presence might only be the sig- 
nal for a fresh’ outbreak. 

Leon’ e was indeed sorry that he had not been able to leave a place 
where she felt certain, not only that hé was in the greatest danger 
from the Italian, but thafit was through her love for her father that 

d’Agiola meant to compel her to give in to his wishes. Now she 
must remain quiet; and so far from calling immediately to her rescue 
the help she knew otily waited her signal, she dared hardly move or 
speak, for fear it shou!d precipitate some catastrophe for her father. 
Once of twice during the night she saw a small knot of what ap- 
peared to be workmen walking up and down thé street as if in con- 
versation, but when thé moon came round on that side they vanished. 
Nevertheless, she knew that they were within hearing, and, as she 
had locked herself in, she felt secure that she could not be surprised 
without having time to give the alarm. 

She was not disturbed all’ that night, and the next day also she 
was left in peace; no one Came near her. She never leit the house 
for fear Eugene, or some electric message from Paris, might come 
in her absence. At last the evening came, ard still she had seen no 
one, had bad no message. It was now nearly nine o’clock; her 
father must have iong sailed for Genoa; as soon as she was sure of 
this she would bear this suspense no longer. Some message would 
surely come from Paris—it must be full sixteen hours since her letter 
had reached it. Perhaps Eugene was even now near at hand. How 
ber heart beat at that thought! but again it sank when she thought 
of the unwonted absence of the Italian. Was not that ominous of 
mischief? She remembered the man she had seen leave the house 
after her father. Surely it was M. d’Agiola! Could he have over- 
heard their conversation, their plans, and was he now thwarting her 
father’s escape and bringing him back, to be the means of forcing 
her to obedience, or be the cause of her father’s ruin? Perhaps 
even now they were coming to fetch her away. 

At this moment she heard in the street be.ow the window of her 
room some one singing the words the workman had uttered the 
evening before. She clasped her hands to her heart to still its beat- 
ings. She went to the window of the room she was in,-‘which, as 
well as that of the passage, looked into the court below; all was 
perfectly still. The moon was already up and shining brightly— 
another circumstance in her favor. No one could dare to attempt 
an act of violence by so bright a light as there would be presently. 
Yet when she remembered, how lonely, how deserted was the quar- 
ter she was now in, she scarcely felt even that light a safeguard. 
Again she heard a voice singing the same words as it passed her 
window, and she knew that help was close at hand. Oh, that she 
could claim it at once! She felt by some vague instinct that she 
would want it before long. 

It might be an hour or two after this when she heard whispering 
in the court below; she did not dare to go tothe window. Hermaid 
had wanted her to go to bed some time before, but she told her she 
would wait for her father. She did not wish to be taken unawares; 
it was no doubt in the hopes of finding her in bed and helpless that 
the Italian delayed coming. She waited now, she felt the moment 
for action had arrived, and she must be cautious, for she must try 
and find out from M. d’Agiola whether her father was gone before 
she dared to call on her protectors. Her heart beat violently, and 
she could scarcely command the calm which she felt now was so ab- 
solutely neccessary. 

At last a hasty footstep ascended the stairs, and the next moment 
M. d’Agiola burst into her father’s room, where she was waiting for 
him. He seemed rather startled to find her dressed and standing 
on the side of the table nearest her own room, as if she meant to 
secure herself a retreat into it; but he soon recovered his sang froid. 

** Ah, lovely lady !”’ he said, after returning to the door and lock- 
ing it, se as to prevent her rushing past him down stairs, “ does 
chance so favor me that you are not yet retired to rest? Oblige me 
by putting on your cloak and bonnet, and coming with me. Did you 
think you could lay your plans so securely with your father, and I 
not know them? 1 wished particularly to hear how you would take 
the communication he would make to you, to know whether I had 
been so fortunate as to secure an interestin your heart, so I followed 
him, and was in the passage all the time of the interview. Wad it 
not been for his guilty conscience, which must nave accused him for 
thus betraying one who has been his best friend, he would have seen 
me as he went out. 1 would have stopped him last night, and would 
have expostulated—gently, of course—with him, only I knew too 


| well that he could not escape me; that the boat was gone, and that 


| ready. 


sinile, ‘*to those who might perhaps envy my felicity. But now 
everything is prepared; we are only waiting for you, my lovely 
bride! Ab, Leonie, how impatiently have I flown to escort you on 
board, where your father also is anxivusly expecting you!” 

Leonie had been very careful not to interrupt him, in order to give 
| him time to develop all his nefarious plans. She could not help | 


| starting when he told her that her 


to see himself so completely in his grasp, had unnerved him, and | 


pity for his child had made him so yielding in the hands of Leonie, 
whose clear-sightedness saw at once the whole depth of the horrible 
plan. Whilst she was still looking after her father, she saw another 
person leave the house, but it was now so dark under the wall that 
she could not tell whether it was their man-servant or the Italian, 
theugh she could almost be certain that it was the latter. 

It was some time since he bad disappeared, and she still remained 
at the window, when she heard some one coming up the strect 
whistling loudly, as if to attract attention. es, it was the air she 
had heard the yourg workman sing, when he contrived to let her 
know that her letter was on its way to Paris. She leant out of the 
window. Coming nearer, the young man said, ** It is I, madame; 
let me throw a letter up to you, and 1 will begone.”’ 

** 1] am ready,” she said, drawing back from the window, and the 
stone round which the letter was folded, swung by a dexterous 
hand, rolled into the middle of the room. . 

** 1 have it!” she exclaimed, as picking it up she returned to the 
window. ‘* Heaven bless and reward you for this!’ and she waved 
her hand to the young man, who disappeared, again whistling, but 
not so loud as before. 

She read the letter. It told her tuat her cries for help would be 
sufficient to bring it to her side ; that even then six young men were 
within reach sworn to defend her. That he would remain at home 
hitneele on he realy te Kendhet #hasrsr came fhom Perie stesiehs en 


I should succeed in persuading him to return with me more success- 
fully if I met him to-night. Besides, my own preparations were not 
The vessel I had bargained for to take us on our pleasant 
wedding trip could not be made ready at so short a notice; andthen 
to-night I waited till the boat had indeed started for Genoa, so as to 
mnake pursuit from Paris impossibléy” he continued, with a sinister 


father was on board expecting 
her; but she felt certain that this was only a ruse on his part to 
make her believe that her father was in his power in order to force 
her to yield, and she said, ** It is false; my father sailed for Genoa 
at eight o’clock this evening.” 

** Would have ddne so, beautiful Leonie, if I had not arrived just 
in time to prevent bis starting,” said the Italian. ‘1 had no diffi- 
culty in persuading him bow much more pleasant it would be if we 


all went together. I tell you that he is anxiously expecting you. 


Do you know that if you are so cruel as to refuse to accompany me, 
1 shall be under the dreadful necessity of putting your father on 
shore again, and then the police, who are in search of him, will be 
sure to find him ;’ 

Leonie expected this threat, so she answered very quietly, “ I do 
not believe one word you are saying, M. d’Agiola. My father is not 


in your power, nor am I,” she added, drawing herseif up proudly. 
‘Even now I have only to give one cry and there will come to my 
rescue those whom you little expect to sce; besides a friend whom 
expect every momentfrom Paris, and to whom 1 have contrived to 
give exact information of my whereabouts 

It was now the Ital’an’s turn to start. H 
nothing ofhad she written to Eugene! 


ds he knew 
his compo- 


d she frie: 
But regaining 
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sure, he atswered, smiling, ** Tit sor tat, falr d If you do not 
believe my assertions, how can you expe me to believe yours? 
And as for your rescue, I uppose yon mean one or two men who 
were singing ¢ 1 came up. it was not diflicult to persu ide them 
that I had a rendezvous in the street, and would be much obliged to 
them if they would leave me the coast free. But come, if help is 


60 near, we must deley no longer. Ah, you do not know how | have 


echemed and planned te met you inte my power, end all for the levs 





beautiful eyes have in e with!" Wy SR By, Baa cruel 
Motlata you wut requive aM Tihaye heen obliged to do for your sake 2” 
 Wretch !” she exclaimed, “I know all your villainy, alt the ruin 
you have wrought upon my poor father. Do you think sucha know- 
edge is likely to make me put myself in ag power as well? Do 
you not think that your daring to plead a passien for me as your 
excuse for such crimes, is not more likely to inspire me with loathing 
for you and a resolute determination never to go with yon? Do not 
come near me, wretch !” she said, as the Italian advanced towards 
her. “Do not touch me! Ah! there is blood on your hands! 
Perhaps it is the blood of my poor father !” : 

“Maybe it is,” he answered, blandly. ‘‘ But come, fair lady, a 
truce to these hard names, and an end to these delays. If one cry 
escapes your lips, look at these,” he said, placing with a significant 
gesture a pistol on the table, and a long knife in a black sheath 
which he drew from his pocket. j 

‘‘Do you think these frighten me, coward?” said Leonie, con- 
temptuously. ‘I know too well you will not kill meas yet, You 
vould not reap that profit by my death before we are married that 
you would hy my life till we are. I am not afraid of your threat, as 
you see. But,” she added, “you say rightly; it is time that this 
should end ;” and ‘she made a sudden movement towards the door 
of her room. . 

The Italian sprang forward to prevent her; but Leonie, quick, as 
thought, leapt back to the table, seized the pistol, flung it out of the 
open window, and unsheathing the long knife, threatened 10 kill 
herself if he advanced one step nearer, at the same time that she 
shouted loudly for help. 

The Italian tried in vain to get near her ; she managed with great 
dexterity to keep the table between them. Goaded to madness by 
the noise of a violent scuffle taking place in the court below, and 
the cries and oaths of many voices, be made a desperate effort, caught 
her by the arm, and using his skill as an adroit fencer, he managed 
to disarm her, though so close to thé open window that the knife 
also fell into the court. Taking her 1 pin his arms, he drew back 
the curtain of that window, and was preparing to leave the room by 
a door concealed behind it, and which Leonie had never seen, when 
the door he had locked was burst open, and five or six men rushed 
in, shouting, ‘* Down with the vile aristocrat ! down with the villain ! 
—a tyrant to the weak—a coward to the strong!” One man tore 
Leonie out of his arms, whilstthe others succeeded in pinioving him, 
notwithstanding his desperate efforts to free himse'’f. 

** Bravo, Pierre !—here he is, safe!’’ said one of them. 
old rat, have we caught you in your own trap!” 

Other hasty steps were now heard in the court below; then a well 
known voice sounded in the ears of Leouie, and the next moment 
she was clasped to the heart of her betrothed Eugene de la Roche 
Chévreuse. 

When she looked up again she met his fond smile, and then she 
saw Jacques, the young workman, holding back the Italian, whilst 
the others bound his arms with cords, Suddenly the room was in- 
vaded by the police, to whom, after a hasty explanation of the scene, 
they handed over the chief culprit. His accompiices had all fled, 
after a short resistance to Leonie’s defenders, the brave workmen. 

** Eugene, Eugene, oh my beloved!” she said, * is my father safe !’’ 

‘* Alas, my own love!” said Eugene, “‘I am the only protector 
you have left now.” ° 

** Oh,” she said, sinking back into his arms, ‘I knew it, I knew 
it was the blood of my father on his hands !’’ 

It was true, the cunning Italian had too surely trapped his prey. 
He waited for him near the steam-packet office, and, in the affray 
which followed, on M. de Penthievre’s refusal to return with him, 
and goon board the boat he had hired, he stabbed him with his 
knife, and left him weltering in his blood, to come and carry off Leonie 
before she could hear of it. His disguise had fallen off in the scuffle, 
and Eugene, on his way from the train to the house of the young 
workman, recognized him as he was being carriedalong. This sight, 
and the last injunction of his dying uncle, that he would hasten to 
the rescue of his child, quickened his steps. With Jacques for his 
guide, he had no difficulty in finding the house. This he entered just 
in time to receive his rescued Leonie from the swarthy arms of Pierre 
and his loyal companions. Eugene could not heve arrived so soon, 
but that he was close upon their track, near the small town where 
they had left the rail to take the postchaise which brought them to 
Marseilles. There an electric message from Paris had transmitted 
'o him the contents of Leonie’s letter. Another hour also brought 
Eugene’s lawyer from Paris. He told them that the police were 
also on their track ; at first they had followed a wrong scent to the 
terminus of the Chemin du Nord, and had gone a:ter him, as they 
thought, as far as Calais, and from thence to England, ‘This mis- 
take, the storm, the darkness of the night, all favored his flight, 
which was certainly skilfully planned. ‘The precaution of not starting 
from Paris in the railway, of leaving the mail train, and. taking the 
express—travelling, as M. de Penthievre had conjectured might be the 
case, with a detective sent to Marseilles on the watch for him—leaving 
it before it reached its destination and finishing the journey in a post- 
chaise, had blinded the police; and the fact that his passport and 
papers were all right, gave rise to no suspicion on the part of any 
one else. 

It is almost needless to tell what followed, Leonie returned to 
Paris with Eugene, but not without attempting to reward Jacques 
and his companions. But they sturdily refused a]l reward, and even 
Leonie’s entreaties that they would come to Paris, where they would 
forward their intexests. No, they could not leave their beloved 
South—their intelligent life, the mechanics’ workshop. If was only 
some time*after their marriage that they were able to prevail on 
Jacques to accept a small sum they bought into the funds for him, 
and which was sufficient to enable him to become third partner in 
the factory, out of which Leonie saw him come that morning, and 
where he had been on guard all night. 

Eugene’s mother came up to take care of Leonie till her marriage, 
which was celebrated privately, as soon as possible, in the chapel of 
the Annonciades, in the Champs Elysc¢es. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that this ceremony should take place before Eugene could have 
the disposal of that fortune which had been the first and real cause 
of all their sorrow. ‘The debts of their father not only absorbed the 
whole of it, except the small sum purposely set apart for Jacques, 
but also the whole of the Penthievre estate, which, on the death of 
his uncle without a son, came by the will of his grandfather to 
Kiugene, who, as last heir, had entire disposal of it also. He was 
not sorry for this, as he did not wish to take the name of Penthie- 
vre, which he must have done had he succeeded to the estate. It 
brought back too many painful reminiscences, "besides having on it 
the stain of such dishonor and crime. He aad Leonie were only 
too glad that it should die and be forgotten. He. soon entered into 
possession of his own estate of La Roche Cheévreuse, in Bretagne, 
which he had freed from all mortgages. ‘There he and Leonie led a 
happy life, with his mother—a life which has already done much to 
efface from their memory the painful chain of events which succeeded 
80 rapidly to those which happened on that mournful Pentecost 
Sunday! 


** Ah, my 


THE END. 


Khe Strength of Males Tested, 

Among the interesting incidents observable at the Maryland State 
Fair, was the trial of strength of miiles in the ring, the load to be 
drawn consisting of a wagon weighing two thousand pounds, and five 
thousand pounds of brick, the rear wheels of the wagon locked with 
heavy chains. A team of powerful-built animals, belonging to G. 
W. Worthington, were attached to the wazon, and they drew this 
immense load a distance of sixty feet. ‘They gave evidence of ex- 


traordinary streagth, and were perfectly true to the work. A team 
belonving to Mr. Bond was also attached to the wagon, and suc- 
cecced iu drawing the load, but vot with the same facility, though 


they proved themsejves valuable animals. 


The Largest Mannfactovy in the World, 






rhe largest single manufacturing establishment in the world is 
now in Operation at Saltaire, Yorkshire, England, for the manufac- 
ture of cloth from the wool, or hair, of the Alpaca goat. ‘The vast- 


ness of this great work will be seen from the following statement, 
which yet apy lies to only one department. ‘Lhe weaving shed con- 
tains 1,200 looms. ‘The length of the shafting is nearly ten miles, 
and weighs between six and seven hundred tons. The steam-engines 


| to work these shafts are equal to 1,250 horse power, and the looms 
in one apartment are capable of weaving thirty thousand yards, or 
nearly eyghteen miles of alpaca cloth every day, and an axgregate 
lenath of 46,688 miles of eloth ennvellr 
seres of ground, 


dhe bullding covers six 
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“i Gh f tio? T cannot tetutn to “that” horrid 
room,” said Mr. —— with a shudder. “ Never 
mind the handkerchief; it can’t be of much con- 


sequence.” 

_.“ If it-were anything that would do the poor 
woman good I would leave it,” returned his 
wife,” but of what use can a linen cambric hand- 
kerehiei be to her? I gave eighteen dollars for 
it the other day, and I really wish you would go 
back for it.” © 

«“ Well, if it isso important, I will return, 
although@ don’t much relish the idea of enter- 
ing that dreary chamber again.” 

‘And Mr. —— once more ascended the stairs. 
But no sooner had he pushed open the door than 
he started back, with a piercing exclamation of 
horror. 

The corpse was sitting upon the shutter 
counting the money! 

Mr, —— turned and left the room without 
even stopping for his wife’s handkerchief. He 
took her arm on the stairs, and quietly walked 
away from the place, making no reply to her 
numerous questions, and it was not until they 
had nearly reached their own princely mansion, 
that he told her of the cool and glaring impos- 
ture of which they had both been made the vic- 
tims. k 

Subsequent inquiries proved that the “ deso- 
late widow” had played the same game with 
numerous wealthy dupes, whose kindness was 
greater than their penetration, and that the hus- 
band daily enacted the part of the ghastly corpse 
to such perfection as completely to deteive all 
visitors. Indeed had it not been fot the loss of 
Mrs, ’s beautiful handkerchief, ‘the deception 
might have been carried on for an’ almost unlim- 
ited length of time. y % 

This is no empty fiction of the fancy, but actu- 
ally occurred to the parties mentioned above, and 
has been related with scrupulous fidelity as to all 
the circumstances. o 

Another of our lad 





frfends has confided to 
us an edifying “charitable experience,” which 
we think may be in to our renders. -* 
For some weeks “ehe= liad *been’ in the oe 
of occasionally bestoWing alms upon a miserably- 
clad woman, in ie a toe she ied 
closely examined, ‘whom she believed to_ 
sunk in the deepest poverty. One mérning this 








woman came to “tn tears, and told Ler that 
her child, a #i wit who*had Jong’ been Hil- 
ing, had died! at; hap 8 as totally 
unable to meet she Mural expense a tHat to 
acd to her grief, her 6 idlord was.about 


to turn her out of her desolate lodgings, because 
she could not pay her rent. 

Our friend's womanly sympathies were at once 
awakened ; she ordered her carriage; drove round 
to engage new lodgings for the poor creature, and 
sent an undertaker to perforta the last offices for 
the dead infant. At the hour when the funeral 
was to’take place, she-came to the house, and as- 
cended’ to the squalid apartment where was the 
bereaved mother, apparentiy in great distress of 
mind about a coarse wooaen box, which she was 
unwilling to leave, even to go to the cemetery. 
The tiny coffin, supplied by the charity of the 
lady, was already placed in the hack, and still 
the mother lingered, unwilling either to trust the 
box in the care of the other lodgers, or to leave it 
in her apartment. To ease her mind, the lady 
offered to take it, in her own carriage, to the wo- 
man’s new lodgings, and to keep the key of the 
rooms until she should call for it. 

This offer was cheerfully accepted; the cher- 
ished box was placed in the carriage, and the 
lady drove off with it, while the funeral proceeded 
on its way. 

No sooner was the box’ safely deposited in ‘its 
new home,'than the lady: began to feel exceed- 
ingly curious as to its contents, end we are sure 
that all.the daughters of Eve will excuse her, 
when they hear that she lifted up the lid a very 
little way, and then alittle farther yet, and finally 
took it entirely off, and looked into the myste- 
rious box! . 

The first thing that she beheld was a quantity 
of fine linen under-garments, silk and muslin 
dresses, handkerchiefs and laces—things that had 
been given her by charitable ladies, and care- 
fully laid aside. If sold, they would have realized 
no inconsiderable sum of money, for some of 
them were really quite valuable. Beneath all 
these, in a snug corner, layeetivo bag, strongly 
tied with coarse twine. lady opened it, and 
there discovered eight husidred dollars in gold, in 
paper rolls, each containing one hundred dollars. 

She laid back all thgse treasures in their regu- 
lar order, and left the housepfeeling very much 
as though she had,been pistimized. 

The poverty-stricken woman who was ‘too 
poor’ to pay for-+her child’s funeral soon returned, 
and called tor the .key of her new lodgings. It 
was given to herin silen¢e; arid she was never 
any the wiser for. this private ‘investigation of 
her goods and thattels, althongh she must fre- 
quently have wondered why it was that her 
once generous patroness had so entirely withdrawn 
her countenance. , 

So, after all, feminine curidsity is avery use- 
ful thing in its way, in spite of thesmany slurs 
and reflections cast on that weak point in iemale 
characteristics, by gentlemen in general, and old 
bacle‘ors in particular. 

We would advise our fair readers to be ex- 
tremely cautious how they dispense their charities 
this winter, for it is the easiest thing in the 
world to be taken in. Not so with gentlemen. 
They are not particularly charitable at any time, 
and when they are seized with a benevolent 
frenzy, they are as sharp as so many White- 
chapel needles, reminding us strongly of the 
ancient and time-honored maxim that * it takes 
a rogue tocatcha rogue !’’ But with soft-hearted, 


gentle, credulous /adies, the case ie entirely 
different, and they must beware lest 
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| ...i¢ must not for an instant be supposed that we 
pie y - it to close the avenues of free and 
liberal ities. It is better to be cheated once 
or twice, than resolutely to steel the heart andings 
all kindly impulses. But in this matter, we 
entirely to the gentle and womanly sympathié 
of our readey, which will always be open to 
the appeals of rea? wan‘. f 

We have a formidable pile of epistles just 
received, on the subject of New Year’s Day, at 
our elbow. Some are written on pink A 
and evidently come from the portfolios of: 
ing, soft-eyed ladies—some are scrawled’ on 
foolscap and directed in a handwriting” shat 
denotes the strong conviction of their inditets 
that the General Post Office is nearsighted. | 
These, we perceive at a glance, are froma snarling, 
incorrigible old bachelors, and fault-nnding 
husbands, wh: have imaginary ¢omplaints to 
make, In our next week’s ** Gossip” we shall 
weigh their respective merits, and pronounce 
judgment. a 

The brilliant ball at Postmaster Géneral 
Brown’s came off on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 30th. Everybody wasthere. Count Sartiges, 
glittering in orders, and his lovely wife in white 
tissue, delicately embroidered; Lord and Lady 
Napier, the last in the same pure white tissue, 
covered with satin ribbons ; Sir William Ouseley 
and his lady; and all the diplomatic corps were 
present in full costume. Among the American 
stars was the splendid Mrs. Senator Slidell, who 
swept along like a queen, robed in magnificent 
black velvet, trimmei around the neck, which 
was very low, with dazzling white swansdown ; 
Mrs. Senator Brown, in maroon velvet. with 
crimson japonicas in her hair; and Mrs. Horace 
Clark, of New York, who wore black Jace, em- 
broidered in gold. The two beautiful Miss Par- 
kers, of Washington, attracted much attention, 
but Miss Saunders, the magnificent daughter of 
the hostess, was the loveliest girl in the room. 
The banquet was superb, and altogether this ball 
was one of the most distingué and successful that 
has ever taken place at Washington. 

At Senator Gwin's, cn New Year’s day, the 
charming Mademoiselle Clara enacted the part of 
hostess to a hundred juvenile guests, who danced, 
flirted and frolicked until the exquisitely appoint- 
ed tabie diverted their attention to pdtés, jellies 
and maccaroons. 

The scarlet flannel underskirts have made their 
appearance in Washington. Inaugurated by 
Queen Victoria, and worn by the imperial 
Eugenie, they are at length obtaining position 
here, and whoever wants to be in the fashion 
must provide herself with a peasant-petticoat. 








NEW BOOKS. 
Grater REDUCED IN PRICE. 


WILLMOTT’S 
POETS OF THE XIXTH CENTURY, 
ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION. 
Printed on Superfine Cream-Tinted Paper, small 4to., 
superbly bound Cloth, gilt edges, $4, formerly $6; or in 
Morocco, full gilt or antique, $6, formerly $8. 
‘THE POETS OF THE kIXtH CENTURY, ».,“ 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ronert Anis WiLiMOrr, 
With One Hundred Illustrations by Everett Millais, Jotin 
Tenniel, F. R. Pickersgill, John Gilbert, Birket ny ér and 
William Harvey, T. Dalziel, H. Weir, N. Hughes, B® Duncan, 
J. R. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D. Harding, G. nm, T. 
M. Brown, W. I. Leitch, E. A. Goodall and nutherots other 
artists. Engraved most elaborately by the Brothers Dalziel. 
Any of the above artists, seeing the feeble and inferior 
copies presented to the public by another House; might well 
exclaim with Iago, ‘‘ Who steals my purse steals trash ; but 
he that filches from me my good name, fobs me of that 
which not enriches him, and makes me poor indeed. ’’ 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 
& Co., and all Booksellers. : 
E. BALDWIN, Agent, ~ 
No. 18 Bee street. 
N. B.—Copies of the above, carefully packed, will be sent 
by mail or express, on receipt of $4 for the cloth copies, or $6 
for those in morocco. 109—111 


F{OLIDAy GIFTS FOR THE PEOPLE-—- 

At the GREAT AMERICAN GIFT BOOK H@USE, 248% Broad- 

way, N.Y. Any person ordering a Book, and sending “a ney 

and postage, will reeeive, by return mail, the Book and a 

sisting either of a Gold or Silver Watch, or some article of Ji 

worth from 25 cents to $200. Catalogue of re and Gifts sepsis 
reas. A. 


: RAN BY, Agent, ig 
FFICE CHIEF ENGINEER FIRE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
21 ELIZABETH STREET, 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned calls the attention of the firemen to the 
following list of buildings, which have been examined and 
pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 

Albany street, No. 20—Amos street, No. 140—Ann street, 
Nos. 45, 74—Barclay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104— 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleecker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No. 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames street—Catharine street, Nos. 28, 28 14,—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No. 147—Courtlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos. 84, 114—Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East way, No. 76—Elm 
street, Nos. 121, 123, 125—Kivhth street, Nos. 827, 329— 
Eleventh street, Nos. 217, 221, 228, 257, 250, 261—East 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—East Fourteenth street, five 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side—East Sixteenth street, No. 177—East Eighteenth 
street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—East Nineteenth street, No. 210 
Fulton Market buildings—Fourth street, No. 259—Forsyth 
street, No 156—Fifth street, No. 315—Greenwich street, 
Nos. 29, 36, 53, 68, 67, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 
street, Nos. 39, 41—Horatio street, No. 130— Jacob street, 
No. 11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 26—-Leonard street, Nos. 136, 128, 
140—Lewis street, No. 226—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142— 
Market street, N. E. corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
—Mulberry street, N. E. cor. Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, 258, 291, 203—Nassau street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
street, Nos. 349, 351—Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos. 38, 40, 42—Pine street, Nos. 25, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81—Roosevelt street, No. 34—South street, Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James streets—- 
Spruce street, Nos. 2, 4, 18—-Twelfth street, Nos. 434, 489— 
Water street, Nos. 22, 142, 413—W ashington street, Nos. 5, 
21, 23, 33, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 193, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street, Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. 73—North-east 
corner West and Albany atreets—North-east corner West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth street, cor. Ninth av. — 
West Seventeenth street, Nos. 40, 140—West Twepty-ninth 
street, No. 363—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 152—-West 
Thirty-first street, Nos. 129, 131— West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 106—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos. 127, 129, 
131, 183, 125, 187—West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear)—West Fortieth street, No. 284~-Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, 430—-Ninth avenue, No. 5194;— 
North-east corner First avenue and Nipth street>Avenue 
A, No. 98—Avenue C, Nos. 184, 136, 138—Co: ner sixteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s Hair factory 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, norih-esst 
corner = Corner Twetity-seventh street and Broadway, 
raatble saw mail. 














Whoever fails to see Mrs.” Stephens’ Magazine every month, 
misses some of the best Stories and somé of the purest, 
raci‘st and pithiest Original Articles-which can be found 
és ine literat 

RS. STEPHENS’ ILLUSTRATED NEW 
MONTHLY ror 1858. 

"Mas, Sreruens’ New Monraiy commences its Fourth Volume 

‘with the number for January, 1858, greatly enlarged, with new fea- 

Yares, new contributors, important additions, and vast improve- 

ments in its artistic and literary features. 
~Mes. Ayn 8S. StEruens, its ductor, has di ted herself 
rom every other periodical, and will hereafter devote her time and 

etiérgies ex@tusively to this Magazine. 
“Ht fers MoeT ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL IN AMERICA 

—every number profusely i'justrated with large, spirited and im- 

‘Posing ‘engravings, in a'l cases especially engraved for this 





in Variety, Excellence, Sprightliness, Attractiveness and Interest, 
the literary uts of this M shell be unrivalled, and what- 
ever talénted cofitributors, the experience of the editress, and the 
resourees of the country can produce, shall be thoroughly avai'ed of 
to render its pages the most agreeable and readable of any magazine 
in the country: 

TaLes, Romiwous, Sxercues numonovs aybd PATHETIC, Wit, 
Essays, GOssir, Ast, Morairy, Qorexce—in brief, the Dipacric, 
the Romantic; tte Artistic, the BeauTirut, the Liveny, the 
Hémondus, the INTELLECTUAL, will by turns enrich its pages and 
appeat'to every sympathy and sentiment of the mind. 
bar: Whatever arn be accomplished in the way of a magaziuc, shall be 
aceomprished In this Magazine. 

In the number for January is commeneed a new American 
Romance, beautifully i/lustrated, by Mrs. ANN 8, Sreraxns, entitled 
BARBARA STAFFORD, 

Also. a new department entitled “ The Ladies? @reasury,” devoted 
exclasively to matters of the Toi ette ; to Mlystrations of Parisian 
and American Fashions ; to familiar Gossip about what is worn and 
what is done in society ; to Plain and Ornamental Needlework ; to 
instructions and Direction: in many New, Unique and Elegant A: ts. 

Our great aim is to provide a thoroughly spirited Magazine, one 
that will be welcomed with eagerness, and which will afford, in its 
ample pages, that variety which shall please every taste, and supply 
the literary needs of every intellectual mind. 

Every feature and specialty of the Three Dollar Magazines, with 
more elegant illustrations, greater mechanical beauty, an equal 





variety of agreeabie literature, is furnished by us for only Two 
Doljars. 
Twenty Cents pcr Numerr, Two DotLars PER ANNUM IN 
ADVANCE. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Three Copies fur one Year 
Five “ o o 
Ten “ “ “ 
And in Clubs of Ten Copies, one extra copy wo the getter-up o° the 
club, . 
For $4 we will send this Magazine for one year, and any of the 
Three Do'lai Monthifes for one year (Harpers’, Graham's, Godey’s, 
Knickerbocker, Frank Leslie's, &.) 
The volumes commence January and July, but subsciiptions can 
commence with any number, 
Address all communications to 
EDWARD STEPHENS, Pus.issine AGent, 
183 Nassau street, New York. 





FINE ARTS, 

FreReDRICKs’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 

HALLOT tis] 
7 DAGUERBEOTYPES 

AMBROTYPES, 
688 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
HALIOTYPES. 
JOHN BISHOP HALL, 

The Inventor and Patentee of the HaLLoryrs, would respectfully 
Inform the Public thet his gallery is at 


FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART, 
685 Broadway, and that he bas no connection with any other estab 
\ishment, 000 





GOUPIL & COQO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New Yor«. 
Engravings, Oil Paintings, Artiste’ Materials, Frames, &c, 
127 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


quesder 

i7iGS AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
HAIR, at BARKER’s great Wig and Hair 
t , 565 Broadway, sole office for the sale of his 
celebrated Hair Dye, warranted not to stain the skin nor 
burn the hair. ers through Express attended to witb 
punctuality and i14 satisfactory manner. Please-cut bag 
out {ase 
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LIARD TABLES and Comnar- 

HIONS.— PATENTED FEBRUARY 

yYables combine the nicest maihematical 

tkmanship with elegance of design, and 

ualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
to be addressed to 


‘, 8 MICHAEL PHELAN, 
” Bales#ooms, 786 and 788 Broadway, New York 






HE CELEBRATED ORIENTAL PEACH 
BLOOM, for the purpose of rendering 
and clear, and 
od in 
nion op 


e skin and complexion re 
rving in pristine purity till the latest 
will to eek post free, to all parts of the 
of-6@ cents, or postage stamps to the t, by 
W. J. BARKER, 565 Broadway, New York. 

g* Phis-celebrated preparation is the most delightfa 
and refreshing application that can be used for the Face 
at this season of the year. It effectually removes all tracas 
of blotches, freckles, tan, &c., and may be applied witb 
equal pleasure by gentlemen to allay the disagreeable 
results and smar pains of shaving 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER ‘& Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It expluins all particulars about 
awn machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 








for it by letter or ary 
000 = =6©L. M. SINGER & CO. 458 Broadway, New York. 
eat? AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS ! 
ILLS THAT ARE PILLS, — 


Prof. Hayes, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed are 
the men who certity that Dr. Hayes knows : 

H. J. GARDENER, Governor of Massachusetts. 

EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 

SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts. 

E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary State of Massachusetts. 

+ JOHN B. FITSPATRI Cagholic Bishop of Boston. 

PROF. JOHN TORREY, of the College of Physicians and 

Surgeons, New York City. 
DR. C. T. JACKSON, Geologist of the Public Lands of 
the United States. 
MEN THAT ARE MEN. 

Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonishing 
rapidity, we may mention 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul Stomach, Nausea, 
Indigestion, Morbid inaction of the Bowels, and pain aris 
therefrom, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, all Uleerous an 
Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacuant medicine, 
Scrofula, or King’s Evil. They also, by purifying the blood 
and stimulating the system, cure many complaints which 
it would not be supposed they could reach, such as Deaf- 
ness, Partial Bliadness, Neuralgia and Nervous Irritability, 
Derangements of the Liver and Kidneys, Gout, and other 
kindred complaints, arising froma lw state of the body, or 
obstructions of its functions. They are the best Purgative 
Medicine ever diseovered, and @yu will but néed to use them 
onve to know it. 
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sDWA¥IR 
Iie 
tim of the diseases and covipiaints herein ez 

No persen even the mogt feeble in health, or the most w~etcred 
victim of loathsome diseaitts, has ever yet taken a single dose ofthis 
life-restoring remedy, without deriving ome benefit : Chron ic Rheu 
matism, Scrofula, Cancerous 4 flcetions, Syphilitic Complatuts, Bleed- 
ing of the Lungs, Tic Do'oreux, White Swellin ¢s, ,Uleers, 

D Diseases, Hip Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Liver Compla‘nt, 

R. R. Regulators are the most safe and reliable Pills In use, and 
will cure effectively and quick—Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of the 
Heart, Kidneys, Bladder, Womb Difficulties, and all Female Com- 

laints, Whenever the system is out of order, a dose 


ulators will restore it to order, bealth and le 
RADWAY & CO., 163 Fulton street, New York. 


A CARD. 
TO DEALERS iN sou CUSTOMERS OF 
PF°F. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE. 
A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT IS PETYG SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! . 

The counterfeit (mall seize) may be easily distineulshed fiopr the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g nuine wrapper the 
feet of the man standing are distinctly seer, as well as the four 
legs of the chair. and also both legs of the figure sitiing, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at al!, and distinet'y only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the counterfeit is printed in 
light bine ink, while in the genuine it is im dark blue, or nearly 
green ink, 

Beware of this counterfeit; touch it: not if youcwoel net lose 
your money. To dealers we would say that, should any be offered 
them lees than our publ'shed rates. they may be sure it fis counter- 
feit. Alse to be on their guard against any parties purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the scoundrels coupterfelaing have dome. The 
only trave'ling agents we bave are W R. Me'win, BE. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood an A, Hanford. Credit none unless they have orr- 
tificates of appointment and power of attorney, signed by the head 


of our firm, O Wood, 
0. J, WOOD & CO. 


Ra 








CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! CLOAKS!!! 
CHKRAP HOLIDAY CLOAKS, &c. 

‘“ EORGE BRODIE begs to intimate t.at he 
( WN’ has reduced his entire Stock to prices con 
siderably below cost, with the view of clearing out the whole 
by January Ist, if possible. 

Ladies will please examine for themselves. 

300 Cana] street, New York. 





PLE apers EXTRACT OF BUCHU! !— 
fs. HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures 
rayel t 


HELMBOLD’S Extraci of Buchu cures Diseases of the 


Kc HETMBOLD'S Extract of ‘Buthu cures Diseases of the 

beys. uy 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Budi cares Dropsy. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buch for all Diseases arising 

from Excesses. ; 

ILD’S Extract of Bucha for all Diseases arising 


Seger ats Pxtraét 6f Buchu for all Diseases arising 
EMBOLD'S Extract, o¢ Buch la taken by male and 


female. 

HELMPOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Memory. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Power. 

HELMBULD’S Extract of Buchu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular System. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers. ~* 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for - Difficulty of 
Breathing. ’ 

HELMBOLD’S Extr:ct of Buchu for Weak Nerves and 
Trembling. ; 

HELMBOLD'S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulness. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Distressing Ail- 
ments. ‘ 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu, price $1 per bottie, de- 
livered to any a@dress. Prepared by J ‘ 

H. T. HELMBOLD, Cheraist, 

Depot, 52 South TENTH street, below Chesnut street, 
Philadelphia. mae 

Sold by Druggists ani Dealers everywhere, .Peware o 





Counterfeits. Cures guaranteed. 107-119 
FJOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Scienc. had been 


groping in the dark for centuries after a cure 
for dyspepsia, and the liver and bowel com ts, which 
are its concomitants, until this peerless ly was 
before the world. Since then no sufferér has ever taken it 
in vain. Beware of counterfeits, Look tothe water-mark. 
Sold at the manufictory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and by all Druggists, at 2be., 68c., and $1 per box. 





E CELEBRATED ORIENTAL’ PEACH 


BLOOM, for the purpose of r the 
skim and complexion beautiful and , and. 
them in pristine purity till the latest 
be sent, post free, te all parts of the Union on the receipt 


of 50 cents, or pos stamps to the amount, *j 
W. J. BARK 565 way, New York. 
*,* This celebrated preparation is the most delightful 


and refreshing application that ean be used for Face 
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PAPER will be delivered punetually 
week in New York, Brooklyn, Mabey 
City, by carriers, who will receive the pey the 
Leave your address at our office, 13 Frankfort street, a 
donra from Tammany Hotel. : 

he 


‘[] OLIDA®’ PRESENTS.—1,000 China 
and Pea Sets, $2 60 to $5 a set; $10,000 of Bronzrs, in- 
cluding the perfection art ; $10,000 of Plated Tea 
Cake Baskéte, &c. ; $5. of Piated Forks and bape Covers, 
Cat Glees, in pony * ety, 
na Bonbuns. &c, 
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Over $75,900 of the ul goods will be sold at 
very low prigas to suit the desirous of making useful 
or ornam _presenas 40 will do well to examine be- 
fore | urehasing. <-. gee +, CO 5, 

Wood's Buildings, 561 and 563 Broadway, between the St. Nicholas 
and Metropoliten Hotels, - lle 
Pome" a 


“1. 
RALERAT U8S.—Phose who want 
‘Wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that map by 
the andersicae’ which carnot be excelet fm strength and purity 
we guarantee % to be tree from any of deleterious matter 
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Prowans, 


FEATHERS ayp 
® present critical state of trade 
sacrifice in piice, and JAMES TUCKER 
that sacrifice. The want of.cash is 

at command, and to shiewd observers 
{olay in stock; all'foreash. See Pavilion @e 
between Thompson and Taylor's Saloons, 
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SAMUEL SWAN & CO. are 
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everything connected tb 
manner, and that the interests of parties at 
protected as if ts sy were present, 
attention to the act that parties have 


tickets to as the sale is there 
teries are legal raw in oery 
week. All orders received ate “Wied in 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


(Jan. 9, 1858. 








GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Our Letter from Washington—An Important Query from 
Jessie Ceeee*.What to do on Rainy Days with our Crino- 
line—Broadway Styles—Five Wrong Modes of holding up 
Dresses and Skirts in Rainy Weather—One Right Way— 
An © Hoax—Bountifal Charity Shamefully 
Abused — The Incident of the Pocket-Handkerchkf— 
The Poor Widow and the Dead Baby—Contents of the 
Mysterious Box—A Warning to Ladies in General. 

Ovr letter-box is full of communications from the ladies this 

week. We find one or two discontented, grumbling notes from 

creatures who object to being so liberally ‘shown up” by Miss 

Jenny Purple, or who happen to think their wives’ bills for 

kid-gloves and laces too high; but of course we shall not pay 

the least attention to them. 

First and foremost, here is a letter from Washington, which 
we give without note or comment—sure that its independent 
spirit will be apprcciated : 

Dec. 30, 1857. 

Dear *‘ Ladies’ Editor” : ‘ 

We await your ‘Gorsip” here every week with the greatest 
eagerness, and read it in retired corners; while the gentlemen are 
pompously. discussing the affairs of the nation at the other end of 
the room, and when they condescend to ask us what we are talking 
about, we tell them, *‘Only the last reception !”’ I left my copy of 
the ILLUsTRATED } EwsPAPER on the sofa, the other evening, and 
the first I knew, a horrid Western member of Congress was devour- 
ing the ladies’ column through an eye-glass. I induced a charming 
young lady to faint gracefully away at the other end of the room, 
and while the M. C. was emptying his tobacco-box over her face, 
under the impression that it was a smelling-bottle, I adroitly substi- 
tuted a Congressional Globe in the place of our paper. ; 

But I was going to tell you what a delightful time we ladies were 
having here. Mr. Burnham, of Massachusetts —who, with his 





retty daughter, was recently presented to the President and Miss 
eg by Gov. Banks—gave a brilliant dinner réunion the other day 
at our hotel (the National). Many of the Massachusetts delegation 
were there, including Mr. Banks himself, In the evening our ele- 
gant parlors were crowded with company to listen to the delicious 
music produced by Miss Burnham's pretty fingers. It was the 
*‘ Banks Quickstep,” by Miss B. herself. Only think of that, Mr. 
Editor—an original march and quickstep composed by a lady! and 
they say itis to be performed by the Boston Brigade Band at the 
inauguration of Gov. Banks. There were plenty of musical ama- 
teurs present, who stroked down their long moustaches and whiskers, 
applauded vehemently and tried hard not to look envious. Of course 
we all knew that they were in despair because a lady’s pretty little 
head could contain a clever musical idea as well as their own shaggy 
pates. We of the feminine race all crowded round Miss Burnham, 
with no end of congratulations, and those envious creatures in the 
stiff shirt-collars revenged themselves by teasing the poor girl to 
repeat it over and over again, until her white, jewelled wrists ached, 
and her fingers were ready to drop off with fatigue! 

I’ve got plenty of news, gossip and scardal for you, but it must 
wait until another time, for my husband is turning the bureau 
drawers upside-down to find his hair-brush, aud if he should come 
across that copy of Frank Lesuiz, what would become of us all ? 
I must go directly to his aid and avert that terrible catastrophe. 
Dou’t abate a single inch of the stand you’ve taken in respect to 
the masculine monsters who prey on the community ; all the ladies 
will be sure to sustain you! 

A Wasuineton REApER. 


Our charming correspondent (for a// our lady correspondents 
are charming) has give. us an interesting peep into the mysteries 
of Washington life—a pleasant glimpse of sunshine; but unfor- 
tunately we must pass from sunshine to rain. We do not ad- 
mire a rainy day, as an institution, at all—it’s very hard that 
rain will descend to spoil velvet cloaks, ruin French hats, and 
take the curl out of pretty hair, to say nothing of wet feet and 





njured tempers. But in spite of all this, it still remains a 
damp, undeniable fact, as our readers may see in the following 
appealing communication : 

I wonder if the ILLustraTED NEWSPAPER could give me a hint 
or two what to do on rainy days? If there is a forlorn sight on the 
face of the earth it’s a woman on Broadway on a rainy day. The 
men rig up in their huge umbrella hats, their India-rubber costume 
and immense boots, and stride along as comfortable as possible, 
smoking cigars and kicking the mud and water all over us poor 
wemen ; but we can’t make caoutchouc trees of ourselves, and what 
are we do? 

















I have just returned from an unavoidable walk in the rain, and 
I only wish you could take a peep at me. My bonnet is completely 
ruined; the ostrich feathers are all bedraggled, and the flowers— 
real French—look like a pile of wet shavings. My beautiful blue 
silk robe-dresscost fifty dollars just three weeks ago—is bordered 
four inches deep with black mud, and my new Mazarine gaiters are 
a sight to behold! 

Now, I'd like to know if there is no alternative for us? Are we 
to drag our skirts through the mud and perform the office of street 
cleaners in general, or are we to hold them up for the rude puppies 
of men to titter and giggle because they see we’ve got a pair of 
ankles? I’m afraid I shall become too venomous if I go on writing, 
so I'll bring my epistle to an abrupt conclusion by imploring you 
to give me a bit of counsel on the subject. 

Ever your reader, 
JESSIE C#¥####, 

Jessie, you have given us rather a difficult problem to solve. 
Did you ever study the “‘ Broadway styles’’ of the ladies in a 
hard, drenching rain! We have, and flatter ourselves that we 
can give you some very useful hints on the subject. Sometimes 
the fair creatures go resolutely ahead, holding up their dresses in 
front and giving us a strong idea of pretty little feetand splashed 
gaiter boots, while behind their silken flounces and embroidered 
skirts are sweeping up all the tobacco-spit which the “ bears of 
men” have ejected on the pavement during the last twenty-four 
hours. And sometimes they hasten along witha their silks all 
gathered up behind, totally unconscious that in front they are 
gathering a rich harvest of liquid mud and splash with every 
step. Alas! for feminine trials on a rainy day! The men, who 
hurry onward, unembarrassed by spreading hoops and bedraggled 
dresses, can't form the least idea of them ! 

The next lovely damsel that you meet has been rendered 
desperate by circumstances and rain. She scuds before the wind 
with her sails all completely furled—that is to say, she is holding 
up her dove-colored silk with both resolute little hands, fondly 





hoping to escape unscathed from the rain. Ah! if she could 
only see the mosaic of mud liberally bespattered over the pure 
whi‘eness of her unfortunate skirts, whose once snowy folds hang 
limp and neglected to the pavement ! 

Next comes a portly lady in a marvellously elaborate bonnet, 
a vividly-colored Chenille shawl and a huge pair of India-rubber 
boots. She don’t care for the rain—not she; and she holds up 
dress, hoop and all to a height that makes the ladies stare, and 
drives all the modest young men to the necessity of gazing 
abstractedly into the shop windows as‘she goes past. She thinks 
she has conquered the shower ‘his tine; she doesn’t know— 
poor soul! how should she ?>—that her beautiful Chenille shawl 


society, but then we reserve the exclusive right of the ladies to 
do just as they please, in rain or in sunshine alike! 

Now that we have satisfied Jessie C*****’s we 
must proceed to the discussion of an amusing bit of gossip, which 
has recently come well authenticated to our ears. Perhaps it 
may act as a damper on the too enthusiastic charities of some of 
our readers, but they must remember that it is our province to 


i“* warn, to counsel and advise.’’ 


A day or two ago, the kindly Bg eg of Mrs. C——, of 
Madison Avenue— lady well known both for her high position 
in society and her open-handed benevolence—were aroused by a 
pitiful appeal made to her by a haggard, wretched-looking 
woman, clad in scanty and ill-fitting garments, and bearing the 
stamp of deep sorrow on her pallid countenance. She told a 
heartrending tale of want and misery. Her husband, she said, 
had been sick for many months, and all her labor fiad been 
barely sufficient to furnish him with food and medicines. She 
had sold or pawned all their little possessions to meet the ex- 
penses of this illness, and was now totally destitute. Her hus- 
band had that morning died, and she had not a penny with which 
to bury him decently. As she told this sorrowful story, the tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and the bright sympathetic drops stood 
also in the eyes of her pitying listener. 

Mrs. C—— gave her many useful articles from her wardrobe, 
and wrote a note to the wealthy Mr. , whose daily practice is 
to expend much money in charity, and whose name is familiar in 
every work of benevolence. To him, therefore, the thankful 
widow proceeded. He listened with the deepest commiseration 
to her piteous recital, and immediately drew forth his purse and 
placed twenty dollars in her hand. She turned pale with emotion, 

“Twenty dollars! Can it be possible that all this money is 
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intended for me? Ah, sir, how can I ever thank you suffi- 
ciently?” 

The charitable gentleman was much affected by her transports 
of gratitude, as was also his wife, who had entered the room 
during the tale of suffering, and who listened with the deepest 
interest, 

‘* Believe me, sir, I am no impostor!’ she said. ‘If you will 
come to my wretched dwelling I will convince you that my story 
is all true.” 

“I am certain of that, my good woman,” replied Mr. ——, 
‘‘and when-your husband's body is buried you must come to me 
again, and I will see that you need neithe: food nor employment 
in future.” 

“If you would but come with me to my home,”’ entreated the 

r woman. ‘You have been so nobly generous towards me 
that I cannot bear that the slightest suspicion of my deceiving 
you should cross your mind for an instant.” 

In vain were Mr. ’s assurances that he did not entertain 
a solitary doubt of her truth; she begged so earnestly that he 
would come and see for himself that at length, more to escape her 
continued importvnity than from any other motive, he turned to 
his wife, saying, 

‘* Well, my love, suppose you put on your bonnet and shawl, 
and we will go around to this worthy woman’s home.” 

Accordingly they set out, and after a long walk reached a nar- 
row, dreary street in that gloomy portion of the metropolis known 
by the name of Five Points. The woman led them into a wretch- 
ed tenement house, and up four or five flights of mouldering 
stairs to a lonely room at the very top of the building, furnished 
only by a broken pine table and a straw mattress. 

It was a ghastly sight which here met their eyes. At the far- 
thest extremity of the room a shutter was placed on two chairs, 
and here, stiff and stark, lay the corpse of the dead man, whose 








is trailing on the wet pavement after her, and that a quarter of a 
yard of its mossy roses are obscured in mud ! 
And sometimes you will see a timid, modest, pretty specimen | 
of womankind, who thinks it “ dreadful’ to raise her dress from 
the pavement, and turns scarlet if a Broadway dandy puts up 
his eyeglass as she passes the portico of the Metropolitan. Her 
magnificent moire antique drags along through the muddy gut- 
ters, and flaps disconsolately around her ankles at every inch. | 
Why, we never see a lovely daughter of Eve in such a wretched | 
condition cs this without wishing for the ability to transform 
ourselves into an extensive Noah s Ark, and invite all the afflicted 
fair to take refuge under our protecting wing ! | 

Now, ladies, just take our advice, and don't pay a bit of atten- 
tion to the sneers and giggles of the fellows in fancy vests and 
tight boots, who stand o} the hotel steps and stare. It’s none of 
their business if you choose to walk down Broadway on. your | 
heads! All the notice they pay you is to tread on your dresses, 
poke their umbrellas into your eyes, and tumble over your 
crinolines, with such other little politenesses as may occur to 
them atthe moment. Therefore we counsel you to manage your 
dresses just as it suits you todo. The gentlemen, indeed! We 
would like to sce what kind of a figure one of them would make 
if you were to set him down opposite Stewart's, in a hoop and 
twelve yards of brocade silk ! 

The only way in which you can go shopping on a rainy day, | 
without incurring serious damage to satins and laces, is to hold 
up dress, crinoline, skirts and all in front, in the manner signi- | 
fied by the accompanying illustration. We confess it isn’t quite 
the style of costume with which the fair sex usually appears in | 





white upturned features bore the wasted and pinched outline so 
often seen in the dead. A wide black ribbon was bound! around 
the head to keep the jaw from falling, and a coarse sheet was 
thrown over the motionless body 

Mr. stood for a moment in silence, with his trembling 





| wife clinging to his arm, and then turned to leave the room, sick 


at heart to think that such misery should exist in the world. He 
felt a sensation of relief as the door closed behind him, and they 
began to descend the stairs. Suddenly his wife pause. 
« What is the matter?’ he inquired. 
** My handkerchief—I left it upstairs! Do go back for it, and 
I will wait here.” 
(Concluded on page 98.) 





